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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been charged 


Shagged out 

I see in the latest Weekly Worker that you 
guys are having a serious discussion 
(‘Ways forward for the paper Decem¬ 
ber 13). If s none of my business really, 
but I’ll throw in my tuppence worth 
anyway. It is based on comradely feel¬ 
ings towards the CPGB and a lot of time 
in far-left politics. 

Weekly Worker is easily the most in¬ 
teresting paper on the Brit left but I think 
you miss out something when you talk 
about the function and regularity of the 
paper. For instance, in the report on the 
CPGB’s aggregate discussion you’re cit¬ 
ed as pointing to the important role of the 
paper in terms of helping organise the 
group around a weekly tempo. B ut what 
is missing from this is Ihe tempo of the 
class struggle at present. 

The class struggle is at a low point 
There is little new happening week to 
week, so trying to put out a weekly pa¬ 
per - it seems to me - is very much arti¬ 
ficial. I still recall an interesting talk on 
the revolutionary press by Mike Free¬ 
man at one of the Revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party summer schools. He held 
up a bunch of weekly left papers and 
showed how week to week they had the 
same frontline headings (a lot of them 
were to do with saving the national 
health service). Hepointed out that they 
weren’t really weekly papers in any 
meaningful sense. They just recycled 
the same headlines and articles each 
week because they thought they need¬ 
ed to have a weekly publication. 

While Weekly Worker is better than 
this - your superior politics mean you 
have a wider range of articles, so it is part 
agitational paper and part theoretical 
journal - nevertheless I can’t help think¬ 
ing that the weekly schedule is artificial 
and that instead of deploying a massive 
amount of human and financial resourc¬ 
es attempting to publish a weekly paper 
in a period of protracted downturn, 
wouldn ’ tit make more sense to bring out 
something bigger less frequently? Even 
if you went to a fortnightly 16-pager, it 
would make more sense. 

By the way, in the report of the aggre¬ 
gate discussion, one of the arguments 
was that you are in competition with the 
Socialist Workers Party and the Social¬ 
ist Party in England and Wales and 
therefore you had to have a weekly A3 
paper because they did. I was gob¬ 
smacked that any of your comrades 
would think like this. Surely, what the 
‘competition’ has should be just about 
the last consideration on your mind? 

Aren’t the more important consider¬ 
ations the objective reality of the class 
struggle (and lack thereof) and Ihe re¬ 
quirements of Marxist party-building or 
cadre-building within that context? My 
fear is that you will exhaust yourselves 
in the downturn (!) andyou’ll be so frig- 
gin’ shagged out by the time the upturn 
comes, you won’t be able to take advan¬ 
tage of the new situation. 

Philip Fevguson 
New Zealand 


Disillusioned 

I have now received two invitations 
from you to renew my subscription to 
the Weekly Worker. However, I had de¬ 
cided prior to the first one arriving to 
allow my subscription to lapse. 

There is much to commend in the 
paper, especially the theoretical articles, 
but too much, for my point of view, is 
inward-looking and narrow. There is a 
preponderance of articles on halfway 
houses (for and against), the enant ways 
of various sectettes, but especially the 
depressing analyses of the goings-on at 
Respect and the SWP 

The titles may have c hange d, but es¬ 
sentially it seems to me nothing has 


moved forwards since the days of the 
International Marxist Group, Interna¬ 
tional Socialists et al back in the 70s. 
The letters page reflects this with a rep¬ 
etitious mix of the banal (by which I 
mean the constant restatement of un¬ 
flinching positions) and the esoteric (the 
revolutionary nature of arpeggios). It 
has got to the stage where I simply 
glance through and read very little. 

The use of ‘Stalinist’ has become 
meaningless, and perhaps always was. 
If socialism can be derailed by one man, 
then its chances of success must be 
minimal. Surely, what happened in the 
Soviet Union from the 1920s onwards 
cannot be divorced from what occurred 
during and after 1917. The Soviet gov¬ 
ernment continued to be opposed by 
substantial forces that did not simply 
disappear with the end of that civil war 
and there was sabotage and anti-Soviet 
agitation often at the behest of the cap¬ 
italist encirclement. Socialism in one 
country may well have been doomed 
from the outset, but essentially a polit¬ 
ical system that is at war with the rest 
of the world was never going to be a 
blissful utopia of civilised debate s and 
untroubled economic, social and polit¬ 
ical progress. 

This is not to excuse many of the 
dreadful things that undoubtedly oc¬ 
curred, but rather to understand (or at¬ 
tempt to) how a society under extreme 
pressure can be affected Socialists had 
better develop an understanding that 
revolutionary change can lead through 
very difficult and unpleasant times and 
is not an instant benign solution to 
present problems. The forces at work in 
the Soviet Union need to be analysed 
and understood, not just shuffled con¬ 
veniently aside and written off like a 
bad debt by the expedient us age of the 
word ‘Stalinist’. 

five written the above to illustrate the 
kind of somewhat broader and far- 
reaching analytic al articles that need to 
be written. I can accept the Weekly 
Worker fulfils a rather different role, 
being the medium for Ihe revolutionary 
left to argue and quibble for time with¬ 
out end Someonenewto politics could, 
in some editions, be hard pressed to 
realise the left is actually opposed to 
capitalism, not each other. 

After four decades of (increasingly 
less) involvement with socialist politics 
I think I’m teetering on the brink of to¬ 
tal disillusionment. In a society where 
the working class seems more con¬ 
cerned with voting for who will win A 
factor /Come dancing/Big brother!I’m a 
celebrity ... than for engagement with 
politic s, a left paper can only talk to the 
left, as no-one else is listening. 

Dave Alton 
Newcastle 

Falsification 

Gerry Downing manages to miss a lot 
of points in his two letters on the com¬ 
munist attitude to imperialist war (No¬ 
vember 22 and December 6). 

The resulting exchange has become 
unduly focused on China (which has the 
convenient effect of taking the heat off 
Gerry where he is more vulnerable), so 
let us get this out of the way first. What¬ 
ever textual jiggery-pokery Mike Mac- 
nair inflicted on Trotsky’s quote is 
irrelevant to the point he makes, which 
stands regardless of the disputed sec¬ 
tion. Even if the Comintern had been 
‘Trotskyist’ (that is, still revolutionary) 
at that point, and the Comintern disre¬ 
garded the military fight against Chiang 
entirely in favour of that against the 
Japanese, no amount of “political inde¬ 
pendence” would have saved them 
from the former’s butcher’s knife. 

Bizarrely, Gerry attempts to paint 
Mike as an advocate ofpeasantguerrilla 
warfare. Now, that is a great example 
of falsification by word association - 
because Mike presents a positive 
assessment of one specific aspect of 
Mao’s policy, he must therefore be a 


“Maoist”, and because he is a Maoist, 
he must therefore worship Ihepeasantiy. 
This is completely idiotic, and I am sur- 
pris ed comrade Ge rry b eli eve d anyone 
would fall for it. It is not even an accu¬ 
rate portrayal of actual Maoists in the 
imperialist countries, who certainly 
weren’t forming peasant militias. Suf¬ 
fice to say, the only aspect of Mao’s 
strategy lauded by comia de Macnair, in 
that artic le at lea st, is the acknowledge - 
ment of the necessity o f total separation 
of the communist forces from the 
Kuomintang, and their battle-readiness 
with regard to both the Japanese and the 
nationalists. 

If Gerry is right about the threat of 
physical liquidation being greater from 
the Comintern (which I see no reason 
to doubt), then Trotsky’s advice was 
coirect in that specific conjuncture. But, 
had the Chinese ‘official’ communists 
followed it, they would have been ut¬ 
terly slaughtered. 

On Abyssinia and the ‘Brazil hypoth¬ 
esis’, Gerry is shakier still. In fact, his 
case seems to consist entirely ofhaugh- 
ty huffing and puffing over Macnair’s 
scandalous suggestion that Trotsky 
might not have been fully aware of the 
backroom dealings between Haile Selas¬ 
sie and the British government (perhaps 
Stalin was right after all, and Ihe cabinet 
were telegraphing him Ihe minutes?). 

Trotsky’s line was, according to Down¬ 
ing, that “defeat for world imperialism 
would strengthen the working class inter¬ 
nationally, that we had to be unequivocal 
about that and seek the defeat of our im¬ 
perialism without for a moment neglect¬ 
ing to fight for the class independence of 
the working class in the semi-colonial 
country under attack. In inter-imperialist 
conflicts we would be defeatist on both 
sides.” But this says nothing about the 
Abyssinian conundrum - ie, an inter¬ 
imperialist war where one side fights via 
a proxy regime - Trotsky suggested the 
proletarian vanguard should support the 
proxy. This is no sort of class independ¬ 
ence, and there is no possibility of a 
‘‘defeat for wori d imperiali sm” within the 
terms of the conflict as posed, because 
both sides are imperialist. 

No possibility, that is, unless the 
workers movement crushed both ‘offi¬ 
cial’ combatants. This is the main point 
Mike made, but it is a point comrade 
Downing ignores completely. 
JamesTurley 
Exeter 

Equality 

Gerry Downing is wrong to lay the 
blame for the defeat ofhis three motions 
at the Campaign for a Marxist Party 
conference on the CPGB (Letters, De¬ 
cember 13). In fact most other people 
voted against them too. However, we 
managed to get through a great deal of 
business in a relatively short time and 
inevitably one or two misunderstand¬ 
ings crept in. 

I do not think anyone voted against 
the concept of a world party as such. 
But as a proj ect for a CMP that is as yet 
incapable of creating basic unity 
amongst its own members it just 
seemed a trifle overambitious. 

Comrade Downing’s proposal stated 
that two people could form a tendency 
and would have therightto political rep¬ 
resentation on the committee according 
to the votes received. I think John 
Bridge’s criticism missed the bit about 
votes received By the way, in the CPGB 
tradition one person can be a faction and 
we do try to incorporate minorities into 
positions of responsibility. 

Gerry makes great play over the re¬ 
jection ofhis third motion to includein 
the CMP aims: “To organise the work¬ 
ing class to lead a revolution to over¬ 
throw capitalism in Britain and 
internationally and build a communist 
society based on full social and eco¬ 
nomic equality.” Actually the demand 
for equality arises from a situation 
where a section of society has privileges 


not available to the rest. It is a call for 
rights rather than equality per se and is 
enshrined as such in bourgeois law. 

If comrade Downing had used the 
phrase, “From each according to their 
abilities; to eachaccoidingto their need”, 
I and others would doubtless have sup¬ 
ported him. People are unequal both in 
their abilities and needs. As someone 
(not from the CPGB)pointed out, com¬ 
munism is not about equality, but free¬ 
dom, and if that is what he meant then 
that is what he should have said. Com¬ 
rades suggested that Gerry reword his 
motion. He refused It was then voted 
down on sound political grounds. 

I have no idea why Gerry thinks that 
“To organise the working class to lead 
a revolution to overthrow capitalism in 
Britain and internationally and build a 
communist society” - which I would 
have voted for - sounds “a lot like Sta¬ 
lin’s USSR”, whereas the addition of 
“based on full social and economic 
equality” would have avoided such a 
compari son. The fact that Stalin distort¬ 
ed correct terms should not lead us to 
employ incorrect ones instead. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Name game 

Paul Bennett replies to my point that 
“Marxists believe that communism can 
only occur after years of socialism” (Let¬ 
ters, December 6) by saying: “Marxists 
believe no such thing. The socialism/ 
communism distinction is not found in 
the writings of Marx. It’s true that he 
distinguished between lower and high- 
erphases of communism, but thatis very 
differenf’ (Letters, December 13). 

Not according to Lenin. In chapter 5 
of The state and revolution , he wrote: 
“What is usually called socialism was 
termed by Marx the ‘first’, or lower, 
phase of communist society.” Lenin 
used the term ‘complete communism’ 
forthe higher phase. I was a member of 
Militant/the Socialist Party from 1990- 
98, and we used the terms ‘socialism’ 
and ‘communism’ - terminology com¬ 
mon to most Marxist organisations to¬ 
day, I believe. 

Lenin talked of the state “withering 
away” in the transition from socialism 
to communism, as people’s prejudices 
disappear over time and the danger of 
counterrevolution recedes. Personally, 
I was never convinced that communism 
will work, since there would still be 
crime over issues of love and there 
would be environmental shortages. 

Paul doesn’t care whether the term 
‘ socialism’or‘communism’is used. We 
should, because most people think of 
the societies that collapsed in theUSSR 
and eastern Europe when communism 
is mentioned Surely the name ‘Revo¬ 
lutionary Socialist Party’ is far better 
than ‘Communist Party’ or ‘Marxist 
Party’ for the organisation the CPGB 
wishes to build, uniting “communists, 
revolutionaiy socialists andallpolitically 
advanced workers”? 

Steve Wallis 
Glasgow 

Santa specs 

If David Douglass is writing to S antain 
the next week or so, can I suggest the 
comrade requests a pair of reading 
glasses. 

In his dozy and ill-informed response 
to my review of Ben Harker’s book on 
Ewan MacC oil (‘A “people’s”tragedy’, 
December 6), Douglass says: “Law¬ 
rence seems to suggest that at some 
stage Ewan accepted Labour Party 
gradualism and parliament and aban¬ 
doned revo luti on ary ac ti on a nd i deol o- 
gy. I’m not quoting verbatim here, but 
if that is the case it’s news to me and I 
think Ewan would be turning in his 
grave to hear anyone saying thaf ’ (Let¬ 
ters, December 13). 

I ’m glad that Dave is not quoting me 
verbatim because I never said anything 


remotely similar. In fact, I said some¬ 
thing quitethe opposite: “He [MacColl] 
always preferred For Soviet Britain 
(1935) to the parliamentary reformism 
of the British road to socialism (1951), 
eventually leaving the CPGB and be¬ 
coming a Maoist in the 1960s ...Mac¬ 
Coll despised the Eurocommunists who 
led the CPGB in the 1980s and was no 
great admirer of the opportunist trend 
that had manacled itself to the Morning 
Star?' And: “MacColl may well have 
rejected the CPGB’s growing shift to¬ 
ward parliamentary reformism but 
failed to see that its cultural policy had 
the same reactionary assumptions.” 

In other words, I was drawing out the 
contradiction between MacColl’s for¬ 
mal revolutionary political positions 
and the reactionary assumptions ofhis 
nationalist aesthetic. 

I’m not actually going to bother with 
the rest of Dave’s semi-reverential 
‘analysis’,as the comrade cannot do me 
the simple courtesy of honestly reflect¬ 
ing my argument. 

Lawrence Parker 
London 

Drug tests 

To add to my article last week (‘Support 
soldiers who want out’, December 13), 
a report has now appeared on the large 
number of Iraq-serving soldiers ex¬ 
pelled from the army because of drug¬ 
taking. The report leaves no room for 
doubt that many are taking drugs only 
before imminent tests, in order to get 
themselves thrown out. 

Cliff Slaughter 
email 

Marxv Engels 

In his article ‘Powerful because it co¬ 
herently explains’, Jack Conrad em¬ 
phatically asserts that there were no 
important political differences between 
Marx and Engels ( Weekly Worker De¬ 
cember 6). However, this is not the case. 

The Japanese Marxist theoretician 
and founder of the Japan R evolutionary 
Communist League, Kuroda, has 
shown clearly what these differences 
were. They are explained in his book 
Engels ’political economy -on the dif¬ 
ference in philosophy between Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels. 

Kuroda shows that there were two im¬ 
portant differences. The first of these 
concerns epistemology (theory of 
knowledge). Engels asserted in Anti- 
Duhring , Ludwig Feuerbach and other 
works that, since material reality behaved 
in a dialectical manner, and since all 
thought reflected this material reality, 
therefore thought must be dialectical. 
This outlook, of course, carried with it 
the implication that thought represented 
a passive imprint of the material world 

In contrast to this, Marx put forward 
his “method of political economy” 
(Grundrisse ), which clearly Engels 
never understood. In this work Marx 
insists that human perception shouldbe 
an active process. This implies that, 
starting from the superficial appearance 
of things, it is necessary to descend 
in thought to the essence (or to what 
is essential) of what has been initially 
perceived. Thought then should re¬ 
interpret what was initially perceived in 
terms of the essence. Kuroda has since 
refined and developed Marx’s “method 
of political economy” into his “de¬ 
scending/ascending dialectic” (see his 
What is revolutionary Marxism?). 

The second important difference con¬ 
cerns the development of capitalism. 
Engels maintained that this depended 
primarily on the development of com¬ 
modity production throughout history 
(this theme is still echoed by many Sta¬ 
linists). Marx, however, showed, in 
Capital that the decisive factor leading 
to capitalism was that of primitive ac¬ 
cumulation. 

John Robinson 
South London 
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BALI 


Negotiators fail 
climate test 



Delegates rise to celebrate the 'triumph’ 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre 
(D2), 3 Euston Centre,NW1 (Warren Street 
tube). Study topic, plus weekly political report 
from Provisional Central Committee. 

December 23 and 30: No forum. 

January 6: Campaign for a Marxist Party- 
London meeting. 

January 13: Redrafting the CPGB Draft 
programme : 

Section 3.11 - ‘Youth’. 

Sheffield: Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student 
Union. Call Lee for details: 07958 447815. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 
48 0679. 

Communist Students 

Central London meetings, Thursdays, 7pm. 

07 890 437497; ben@communistsudents.org.uk. 

Campaign for a Marxist Party 

PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

London: Sunday January 6,5pm. No war on 
Iran: Torab Saleth. 

Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, 

NW1 (Warren St tube). 

Cubans are coming 

Saturday December 22,7.30pm: Eundraising 
feast - Thomas’s Cafe, 418 Essex Road (Balls 
Pond Road end), London Nl. £10/£20. Cuban 
cuisine and music. 

Organised by Rock Around the Blockade to 
finance speaking tour of Orlando Borrego, former 
deputy to Che Guevara. 

020 7837 1688; cubansarecoming@yahoo.co.uk. 

70 years of the black Jacobins 

S aturday F ebruary 2 2008, 10am to 4.30pm: 
Conference to mark 70th anniversary of CLR 
James’s classic history of the Haitian revolution, 
Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, 

Malet Street, London WC1. Speakers include 
Darcus Howe, Selma James, Bill Schwarz, 

Marika Sherwood, Weyman Bennett. 

To register: send cheque for £10/£5, payable to 
‘London Socialist Historians Group’, to 3 
Lavenham Court, London SW15 2RF. 
secretary@londonsocialisthistorians.org. 


T he United States delegation, was, as 
expected, particularly obdurate in 
opposing the inclusion of emissions 
reduction targets - however inadequate - in 
the international climate talks at Bali. But 
the talks ended with a US climbdown of sorts 
(it was later called into question by George 
W Bush) and an agreement to adopt a ‘road 
map’ foreombating global warming by 2009. 

In the most optimistic language, the final 
statement from the conference, which 
brought together representatives from 190 
states, agreed that industrialised countries 
should aim to cut their greenhouse gas emis- 
sions, while providing aid to developing 
countries to find ways of keeping down their 
own emissions, adapt to rising temperatures 
and protect their forests. 

The US, joined by Japan and Canada, 
argued that targets should only be agreed at 
the end of the two-year period of negotia¬ 
tions, notthe start. Jim Connaughton, White 
House environmental chief, said: “We can 
be very ambitious, but cuts that deep, that 
fast are simply beyondreach.” White House 
press secretary DanaPerino added: “The 
problem of climate change cannot be ade¬ 
quately addressed through commitments for 
emissions cuts by developed countries 
alone.” She pointed a finger at China, the 
biggest emitter not included in the Kyoto 
protocol, which is expected soon to become 
the world’s third largest economy after the 
United States and Japan. This has been a 
main complaint of the US and one of the 
excuses it gave for failing to sign up to Kyoto. 

Many at Bali looked beyond the Bush 
administration, with A1 Gore saying: “I 
believe that the treaty should be completed 
in Copenhagen” - he was referring to the UN 
climate summit to be held in December 
2009. In reference toBush’s stalling, he said: 
“I’m not an official of the US and not bound 
by official niceties ... I’m going to speak an 
inconvenient truth: my own country, the US, 
is principally responsible for obstructing 
progress here in Bali.” 

United Nations secretary-general Ban 
Ki-moon attempted to lift the spirits of those 


attending: “This is the beginning, not the end 
... We will have to engage in more complex, 
long and difficult negotiations.” However, 
his comments will be of little comfort to rel¬ 
atives of the 3,000 who died, and to the mil¬ 
lions left homeless, after hurricane Sidr hit 
the Bangladesh coastline. A UN human de¬ 
velopment report notes: “Climate disasters 
are heavily concentrated in poor countries. 
Some 262 million people were affected by 
climate disasters annually from 2000 to 
2004, over 98% of them in the developing 
world” (http://hdr.undp.org/en/media/ 
hdr_20072008_en_complete.pdf). While 
the advanced capitalist countries can build 
desalination plants and flood defences, poor 
countries make do with handouts, on condi¬ 
tions determined by the imperialist powers. 

The outcome at Bali came nowhere near 
even what the European Union had been 
proposing and was described by Tony Juni¬ 
per, director of Friends of the Earth, as “very 
disappointing”. As for the so-called ‘road 
map’, “this conference has failed to give us 
a clear destination”. The agreement was lik¬ 
ened to a “suicide pact” - this would certain¬ 
ly be the feeling among many of the 
protestors camped outside, while negotiators 
tiptoed around each other in the hall. It is 
clear that what has been agreed at Bali falls 
way short of the conclusions that should be 
drawn from the scientific evidence, such as 
the synthesis report published in November 
this year. 

The truth is, neither the US, nor the EU, 
nor greens such as Juniper can come up with 
a solution to the climate crisis, simply 
because they are all committed, first and 
foremost, to the needs of capital. Capital 
must constantly expand. Its drive to accumu¬ 
late and derive a profit over shorter and 
shorter timescales cannot be held in check 
without endangering the system itself. In the 
post-war years, large-scale investment in 
industry and infrastructure was the order of 
the day, with consequent lengthy time spans 
before the realisation of surplus value. Now, 
itcan occur literally overnight, as city trad¬ 
ers gamble on interest rates or the deriva¬ 


tives markets to gain their obscene profits. 
This drive to instant realisation will not volun¬ 
tarily be abated becauseofclimate change. So the 
defenders of capital can only tinker. Yet climate 
change endangers their system too, just as it en¬ 
dangers millions of lives. 

As for the greens, they are also commit¬ 
ted to some form of capitalism. Many may 
hark back to an imagined petty bourgeois 
utopia, but the clock cannot be turned back 
and their schemas for small-scale, decentral¬ 
ised production actually run counter to the 
system they are wedded to. There cannot be a 
capitalism stripped of its drive to expand. 

History shows that that climate change is 
not only quantitative, but also qualitative. 
For example, Viking colonies survived in 
Greenland for 500 years between 1000 to 
1500 AD. As temperatures dropped and the 
ice-sheets moved south, the Norse culture 
failed to survive because it did not adapt to 
the conditions, unlike the Inuits. Today, the 
same fate awaits millions, not least those 
who inhabit low-lying regions like the is¬ 
lands of Oceania. If climate negotiators con¬ 
tinue to prevaricate, and carbon emissions 
continue to be pumped out at the same rate 
as today, it is certain that a climate shift will 
occur whose impact will be devastating. 

During the two world wars the imperialist 
powers imposed direct control on the capi¬ 
talists to replace that of the market. There 
was a temporary period of state capitalism. 
In theory they could once more go over to a 
war economy to combat climate change. 
This would mean the suspension of the profit 
motive and the management of needs 
through state bureaucracy, with the intent of 
lowering the carbon impact of the production 
and distribution of goods and services. 

There is a better alternative. The resolu¬ 
tion of the climate crisis poses the question 
of socialism, not bureaucracy with all its in¬ 
equalities. It poses the democratic reorgan¬ 
isation of the global economy. While 
scientists and climate negotiators propose 
integrated recycling, a genuine solution 
demands international revolution • 

Simon Wells 


For open borders 

S aturday March 2 2008,10.30am: Trade union 
and community conference against immigration 
controls, School of African and Oriental Studies, 
Gower Street, London WC1. Donations 
welcome. Delegates and sponsorship from trade 
union organisations invited. 

Admission/sponsorship free. 

Called by Finsbury Park RMT. Additional current 
sponsors: Ilford and Romford Amicus/Unite, 
Central London GMB, Bolivian Solidarity 
Campaign, Ecuadorian Movement in the UK. 
More details: Immigration conference, Dean 
O’Hanlon, RMT, Unity House, 39 Chalton Street, 
Euston, London NW1 1JD; 
davidla ndau9@ ao l.com. 

Hope Not Hate 

Wednesday April 3 0 2008: 30th anniversary 
celebration of 1978 Rock Against Racism 
concert, Brixton Academy, 211 Stockwell Road, 
London SW9. Featuring Alabama 3 andMisty in 
Roots, with Tony Benn and others to be 
announced Tickets £20 (£16). 

Details: Bill Boyle (020 8504 7672). Supported 
by Unison, Unite, GMB, RMT, FBU, Sertuc and 
the Daily Mirror 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle 
going. Put our party’s name and address, together 
with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesitate to 
contact us. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

Next Weekly Worker 

Our paper will be taking a short break. The next 
issue will appear on Thursday January 10. The 
editor and the technical and journalistic team 
would like to wish our many readers in Britain 
and throughout the world all the best for 2008. 
Meantime, have a good winter solstice. 
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SOLIDARITY 


Abandoning class politics 

The tensions in the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty over the occupation of Iraq have disappeared from public 
view. Yet the opposition has found a new hook to express its discontent. Ken Crisp reports 



AWL: Zionist 


S ince June the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty’s newspaper Soli¬ 
darity has not carried a single 
article questioning that organisation’s 
refusal to demand an end to the occu¬ 
pation oflraq. Despite the significance 
of this position, Solidarity gives its 
readers no indication that there exists in 
the AWL a substantial minority tenden¬ 
cy which has opposed this essentially 
pro-imperialist line. The minority’s 
most vocal representatives, Daniel Ran¬ 
dall and David Broder, appear to have 
fallen silent. 

But the tensions in the AWL over the 
question of Iraq have again begun to 
surface, with two short bursts of polem¬ 
ic in Solidarity's sporadic letters page 
exposing a parallel debate over Pales¬ 
tine. While in previous years AWL com¬ 
rades have displaye d embarrassment at 
Sean Matgamna’s boisterous self-defi¬ 
nition as “Zionisf’, or the claims of his 
number two, Martin Thomas, to be “a 
little bit Zionisf’ (see Weekly Worker 
October 30 2003), this time the row is 
over the organisation’s alignment to 
Fatah, which the AWL has supported 
enthusiastically since thePLO endorsed 
a variant of the Two states’ solution to 
the Israel-Palestine conflict. 

The dispute around Palestine was 
first referred to in the editorial of the 
June 28 Solidarity, which observed in 
the wake of the Hamas-Fatah civil war: 
“The issue is the right to resist tyranny: 
the right to fight it, subvert it, defeat it, 
crush it. The secular, or more secular, or 
semi-secular, forces have every right to 
try to resist, defeat and crush clerical 
fascism.” The editorial argued that “so¬ 
cialists and consistent democrats” had 
no choice but to take sides with Fatah. 

In the following issue DavidBrod- 
er baulked at the idea of support for 
the US-backed Fatah formation: 
“Surely our means of fighting clerical 
fascism is not to invoke the so-called 
international community or line up 
with the ‘least worst’bourgeois forc¬ 
es at hand, but instead to rebuild a 
working class alternative” {Solidari¬ 
ty July 19). AWL functionary Mark 
Osborn re sponded with a c all for P al- 
estinian workers to “help Fatah fight 
Hamas” (August 9). 

Using an argument strongly reminis¬ 
cent of the AWL maj ority’s apologia for 
the occupation of Iraq, comrade Osborn 
commented that “Under Fatah there is 
some freedom for a third camp to de¬ 
velop; under Hama s there i s none. D av¬ 
id doesn’t like the choice, Fatah or 
Hamas. I don’t like it much myself.But 
during the fighting in Gaza that’s what 
it came down to.” 

So the AWL’s enthusiasm for an in¬ 
dependentworking class ‘third camp’ is 
predicated on the ability of the imperi¬ 
alist ‘first camp’ to hold the ‘second 
camp’ of political islam at bay in the 
region. They look to US ‘globocop’in¬ 
tervention to protect the working class 
from islamism, crudely mirroring the 
Socialist Workers Party’s opportunist 
support for the reactionary immediate 
rivals of American imperialism(Hamas, 
Hezbollah, Moqtada al-Sadr, etc). 

Martin Thomas even goes a s far as to 
suggest that “if it were possible to im¬ 
agine some ‘surgical’ operation that 
would stop Iran’s hideous regime ac¬ 
quiring nuclear weapons, and take out 
the foul Ahmadinejad, it would be 
good” (October 11), although back on 
Earth the real effect of US sabre-rattling 
is to rally many Iranians behind the ul¬ 
tra-conservative Tehran regime. No 
wonder the AWL has refused to engage 
with the Hands Off the People of Iran 


campaign, which is unconditionally 
opposed to war and sanctions as well as 
the Iranian government. The AWL did 
not even send a reporter to the Hopi 
conference. 

The article which sparked the second 
flurry of letters in Solidarity over Pal¬ 
estine - Daniel Randall’s essay on the 
different elements of the Palestinian 
labour movement - was superficially 
separate from the earlier row. His cor¬ 
rect conclusions were that, “although 
the Israel-Palestine conflict is undeni¬ 
ably a complex one, there is one simple 
aspect for socialists: that is the basic 

Above and 
beyond any 
analysis of 
imperialism or 
class, 'two 
states’ becomes 
the only 

determinant, and 
so Fatah is 
worthy of the 
AWL’s support 

reality that only the working classes of 
both nations can bring about fundamen¬ 
tal and democratic social change”; and: 
“ifworking class and democratic forc¬ 
es in Palestine and Israel are currently 
weak, marginalised or politically mis¬ 
led, then that is no argument for aban¬ 
doning our faith in them as the agents 
of change and naively pinning our 
hopes on some other force. It is only an 
argument for doing whatever we can to 
help those democratic, working class 
forces become stronger”(October 11). 
This implicitly attacked comrade Os- 
bom’s assertion that “smallish trade 
union initiatives, etc” should pin their 
hopes on the corrupt, EU-USA-ap- 
proved and - most centra lly - bourgeois 
Fatah party. 

Unfortunately comrade Randall is fer 


from explicit on this score, and nowhere 
relates the AWL’s support for F atah to 
its attitude towards the occupation of 
Iraq. Failing to note the AWL’s igno¬ 
rance of the relationship between dem¬ 
ocratic demands and working class 
politics, comrade Randall leaves him¬ 
self open to the criticisms levelled by 
Martin Thomas (writing under the pseu¬ 
donym ‘Rhodri Evans’), who excuses 
the AWL’s lack of interest in Palestini¬ 
an workers’ organisations on the 
grounds that they do not seek a ‘two 
states’ solution to the Israel-Palestine 
conflict (October 25). 

Fetishised above and beyond any 
analysis of imperialism or class, ‘two 
states’ becomes the only determinant, 
and so Fatah is worthy of the AWL’s 
support. This even though Fatah, like 
some Hamas leaders, has adopted the 
‘two states ’ demand on purely pragmat¬ 
ic grounds (in the hope of taking pow¬ 
er in whatever territory it can lay its 
hands on) rather than out of some sort 
of cast-iron democratic principle. But 
since the AWL abstiacts self-determina¬ 
tion for the Palestinians and Iraqis from 
class politics and its much-vaunted 
“everyday trade union activism”, the 
AWL can back evenbourgeois anti-is- 
lamist forces who use a variant on the 
right slogan. 

For the AWL leadership the working 
class is just too weak to be worthy of 
any consideration. Responding to a fur¬ 
ther letter of indignation from comrade 
Broder, ‘Rhodri Evans’ridiculed com¬ 
rades ofhis who havetoo much faith in 
the Palestinian labour movement, argu¬ 
ing that, given the weakness of work¬ 
ing class forces, the only realistic 
position for the British left is to align 
itself with the better bourgeois alterna¬ 
tive on offer: “There are small inde¬ 
pendent workers’ committees in Gaza 
which, understandably, disavow links 
with either side in the civil war. We sup¬ 
port those workers’ committees against 
both Hamas and Fatah; but, in circum¬ 
stances where there is absolutely no 
chance of those committees triumphing 
against both Hamas and Fatah, is that all 
we have to say? The ‘third camp’ does 
not mean saying that all cows are black 


in the night of politics short of working 
class triumph - ‘They’re all bad! Work¬ 
ers, workers, workers!’ (December 6). 

However, if there is one lesson to be 
taken from the British left’s ignomini¬ 
ous history of support for ‘progressive’ 
third world regimes, it is the bankrupt¬ 
cy of dependency on bourgeois parties 
as substitutes for the working class. No 
sector of capital can be relied on to de¬ 
fend democratic rights for the working 
class - it must defend them for itself. If 
workers are too weak to do this in the 
immediate, the key question for com¬ 
munists is precisely how working class 


For the AWL 
'Troops out now’ 
can only mean 
lending support 
to the islamist 
'resistance’, 
since it perceives 
the right to self- 
determination as 
deracinated 

forces can gain influence. 

Comrade Broder reveals the AWL’s 
shortcomings here: “The recent 
Workers ’Liberty supplement entitled 
‘How do webest help the Palestinians?’ 
rightly opposed any academic boycott 
of Israel and argued for ‘two state s’, but 
failed to pose the question of positive 
solidarity with Palestinian workers - 
thus repeating one of the main mis¬ 
takes of the ‘boy cotter s’. While the 
arguments made on the national 
question were convincing, its pages 
did not in fact give us any clues as to 
how we can ‘best help thePalestinians’, 
or deal with the question of agency. 
How m ight the org ani sed working clas s 
grow as areal force in the region, and 
how can we practically help them?” 
(www. workersl ib erty.org/no de/9623). 


But, again, the simmering debate 
over the imperialist occupation of Iraq 
goes aim ost with out mention in David’s 
piece, which includes only this casual 
reference: “Neither Israel’s racist His- 
tradut union nor Iraqi trade unions who 
- horror of horrors - call for the with¬ 
drawal of US-UK troops, are subject to 
equivalent disapproval [as compared to 
the Workers ’Advice Centre] in Solidar¬ 
ity .” This kind ofhalf-joking side com¬ 
ment is no substitute for real polemic. 
Taking the AWL leadership to task is a 
very serious duty indeed - dissenting 
voices in the organisation must realise 
that what their leaders are doing is giv¬ 
ing apologias for the plans of American 
and British imperialism in the Middle 
East, while abandoning any effective 
focus on the labour movement 

The AWL’s substantively pro-impe¬ 
rialist stance does, of course, have a 
‘third camp’ gloss. Its leaders claim that 
the withdrawal of coalition troops 
would mean the destruction of the la¬ 
bour movement, so then conclude that 
the continuing occupation represents 
the ‘lesser evil’ scenario. Sacha Ismail 
writes: “Of course, the occupation does 
not exist to protect the labour move¬ 
ment in any sense. But it is nonetheless 
true that, as against the ‘resistance’ and 
the gangsters, its rule and that of its 
sponsored government provide some 
very limited space for the labour move¬ 
ment to exist. Can you deny that the Ira¬ 
qi left and labour movement basically 
exist in occupied territory, not territory 
controlled by the‘resistance’? ( Solidar¬ 
ity December 8 2 006). 

The AWL leadership does not for a 
se cond stop to think of the role imperi¬ 
alist troops play in engendering sectar¬ 
ian tensions and buttressing the 
‘resistance’, the Americans’ own death 
squads and islamist gangsters, nor the 
Iraqi left’s and workers’ organisations’ 
own call for occupying troops to leave 
Iraq. Nor can the AWL imagine the 
huge effect a successful campaign by 
the international labour movement to 
force the troops to leave would have on 
the balance of class forces within Iraq 
it self, purely because ofwho had forced 
them out. Like the S WP, for the AWL 
‘Troops out now’ can only mean lend¬ 
ing support to the islamist ‘resistance’, 
since it perc eives the right to self-deter¬ 
mination as deracinated and not to be 
understood as a class issue. 

Unfortunately, dissenting thinkers in 
the AWL appear yet to draw any sharp 
conclusions about their leadership’s 
practice. In an email exchange with 
CPGBnational organiser MarkFischer, 
comrade Broder claimed that “the de¬ 
bate in the AWL is one of tactics ... 
there is no pro-imperialist side, hence 
there is no dispute ‘in principle’” ( Week¬ 
ly Worker June 14); and when the AWL 
leadership refused him permission to 
speak at the Communist University 
2007, he crudely defended his organi¬ 
sation with an article attempting to play 
down the seriousness of the debate: 
“The majority is not pro-imperialist or 
pro-occupation, and does not have a 
‘scab line’, but makes a purely tactical 
error” {Solidarity August 9). 

This will not do, comrades. Aban¬ 
doning independent working class pol¬ 
itics, playing down democratic rights 
and sidetracking communist agitation 
in favour of backing half-baked bour¬ 
geois democrats is indeed a question of 
principle. For therein lies the distinc¬ 
tion between a fight for working class 
self-emancipation and the politics of 
toadying to imperialism’s ‘bourgeoisie 
with a human face’ • 
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Uses and abuses of Jesus 

Even in the 21 st century Jesus is still a much prized figure. In this the second chapter of his new book Jack 
Conrad shows how Jesus has been used and abused by almost every political persuasion 



'Christ guerrilla’ (1969). Artist Alfredo Rostgaard was inspired by revolutionary Columbian 
priest Camilio Torres, who said: “If Jesus were alive today, he would be a guerrillero” 


C hristianity, the Jesus religion, is 
a world-historic fact. It is just as 
real in its own way as the inter¬ 
nal combustion engine, Disneyland and 
the law of value. Almost uninterrup ted- 
ly, for over one and a half thousand 
years - in various institutional forms and 
guises - Christianity has been a dominat¬ 
ing cultural influence over the minds of 
Europe’s peoples. 

Like a language, Jesus has been 
passed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration, affecting them, being changed 
by them. As a result of this process of 
Chinese whispers the Jesus of one 
historical period would be almost un¬ 
recognisable in another historical period. 
The 1st century Jew was in the 13th 
century pictured as blond and blue-eyed 
by artists in western Europe. Neverthe¬ 
less, as William Faulkner (1897-1962) 
put it in his Requiem for a nun , “The 
past is not dead. In fact, it’s not even 
pasf’. 1 Even in the 21 st century, one of 
the biggest blocs in the European 
Union’s parliament, the European 
Peoples Party, is Christian democratic. 
It carries apoisonous sting. Rocco Butt- 
iglione, once Silvio Berlusconi’s Eu¬ 
rope minister, campaigns for a 
European theoconservative order - in 
particular he wants to “battle for the 
freedom of Christians” to discriminate 
against women and homosexuals. 2 

So we communists - whose party, the 
C ommunist Party of Great B ritain, was 
only established in 1920 and is now 
reviving painfully slowly after nearly 
being completely destroyed from within 
by Marxism Today , Straight Left and 
Morning Star traitors - must respect, 
albeit grudgingly, the longevity of Chris¬ 
tianity and its continued contemporary 
authority. There are well over a billion 
Christians. And, whatever the propo¬ 
nents of multiculturalism maintain, 
Britain is not yet post-christian. The 
Church of England still constitutes what 
Walter Bagehot calls one of the “digni¬ 
fied parts”, as opposed to the “efficient 
parts”, of the constitution. 3 Indeed the 
fact of the matter is that Britain has 
never had aprime minis ter who did not 
claim to be a practising Christian (Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli might be thought to be 
the exception; bom a Jew in 1804, he 
was, though, baptised in 1817). 

Yes, over the last 50 years or so, reg¬ 
ular church attendance by the mass of 
the population has plummeted - out of 
27 million claimed adherents, only an 
average of one million attend Sunday 
s ervices . 4 Nor i s the Church o f Engl and 
any longer the Tory Party at prayer. In¬ 
stead, we find middle-aged Guardian 
readers preaching to little congregations 
of the lost and lonely. Churches have 
become cold, strange, dispiriting plac¬ 
es which echo to watered-down liberal 
concerns and sifted opinions. Services 
are not only sparsely attended. Ritual is 
hollow and only relevant when it comes 
to weddings and funerals - and less and 
less even then. For warmth, church pro¬ 
fessionals huddle aroundthe banner of 
ecumenicalism. But fundamentalist 
splits, often charged by the sticky heat 
of sex, keep occurring and, in relative 
terms, prosper. 

A small minority amongst the clergy, 
lacking any popular base but secure in 
their Church of England employment, 
try to find a fulfilling role for them¬ 
selves through involvement in wider 
society and politics. They condemn 
third world poverty, the Iraq occupation 
and the greed of transnational corpora¬ 
tions ... we even know of a few vicars 
who sermonise in favour of a socialism. 
Effectively they combine social work 


with social pacifism. Because of its ul¬ 
tra-flexible and conciliatory nature, 
Trotsky once humorously dubbed the 
Church of England the “Menshevik” 
church. 5 

Not that god is dead - Friedrich Ni¬ 
etzsche was wrong on this, as on so 
much else. There are those, of course, 
claiming, no matter how dubiously, to 
stand in our tradition who argue that 
with the advance of science and the 
seemingly frenetic introduction ofnew 
technology - an illusion - religious ide¬ 
as are bound to undergo a remorseless 
shrinkage to the point of soon winking 
out altogether - another illusion. Such 
a fatalistic outlook might provide athe¬ 
ist solace, but it is the atheism of fools, 
amounting to an idealist worship of the 
means of pro duct ion. 

The US proves the point. Here is the 
richest and most capitalistically ad¬ 
vanced country on the face of the plan¬ 
et. It is alsoperhaps the most religious. 
George W Bush won his second presi¬ 
dential term in November 2004 and a 
four-million popular majority in no 
small part because of his pledge to fol¬ 
low a Christian agenda when it came to 
issues such as abortion, stem cell re¬ 
search and homosexual marriage. 

People in the US are highly privatised 
and often sadly rootless, everything is 
for sale and to buy is everything. Re¬ 
duced to mere economic objects, they 
live in constant fear of neighbours, ill- 
health, joblessness and now terrorism... 


and they despair. Allegiance to god, 
Jesus and the flag substitute forthe real 
community that is so obviously lacking. 
In the age of computers, bioengineering 
and Mars explorers, religion draws on 
a deep well. 

What we have seen is the third “great 
Christian awakening” in America (the 
first occurred in the 1770s; the second 
was in the mid-19th century). A re cent 
Mori poll shows that over 80% of 
Americans are regular church attenders. 
And six out of every 10 actually say they 
take Dm ’.Bible stories as literally true. 
Many of the same unfortunate people 
say that US-UK-imposed regime 
change in Iraq confirmed various pro¬ 
phetic texts in the Old testament that 
refer to the final fall ofBabylon; that the 
borders of Israel were decreed by god 
thousands of years ago; that the UN is 
a forerunner of a final satanic world 
order that will produce the antichrist It 
is not only the masses. According to 
another survey, this time sponsored by 
Nature , even am ongst American phys - 
icists, biologists and mathematicians 
40% of them believe in god as a deity 
who “takes an active interest in our af¬ 
fairs andheeds our prayers”. 6 

This Christian mumbo jumbo is but¬ 
tressed by hundreds of national and lo¬ 
cal religious TV stations enforcing the 
message. On American TV you see 
scores of people miraculously ‘cured’ 
every night. And if the odd televange¬ 
list turns out to have been spending his 


congregation’s donations on booze and 
prostitutes,he comes on TV, almost like 
a Tory MP, with his forgiving wife, and 
cries his eyes out for sinning and whor¬ 
ing. The donations, a proportion of 
which find their way into the coffers of 
the Republican Party, keep flowing in, 
for god loves a repentant sinner. 

In short, there is no automatic corre¬ 
lation between capitalist progress - with 
its profit- limited(ie, skewed, lopsided, 
foot-dragging) development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces - and the diminution of 
religion. Hence, in Britain, despite dra¬ 
matically falling Church of England 
attendances and a shrinking belief in 
prescribed ecclesiastical doctrine, there 
is surely no room for smug atheist com¬ 
placency. A clear majority is still con¬ 
vinced of the existence of some vague 
divinity or spiritual power. And sadly 
astrology, healing crystals, tarot-read¬ 
ing, self-development movements and 
other such witchery fills the vacuum left 
by the decline ofthe established church, 
not socialism. Indeed, amongst academ¬ 
ic ‘Marxists’ there has been a fair crop 
that has discovered the divine. Eg, in 
2000the ‘criticalrealist’, Roy Bhaskar, 
revealed his 15 former lives - beginning 
with the prophet Moses - to stunned 
devotees. 7 He was not being inconsist¬ 
ent. Shorn of nature, history and the 
class struggle, all that remains of the 
dialectic is idealism - methodological¬ 
ly more than prone to arrive at religious 
destinations. 


It would therefore surely be foolish 
in the extreme to insist that Britain is 
immune from somenew religious con¬ 
tagion. Saying this does not rely on 
some kind of reinvention, orreworking, 
of David Hume’s pendulum theory. 8 
Simply that, be they conservative, lib¬ 
eral or radical, people still drag behind 
them the heavy weight of superstition. 
Three examples. 

• Conservative: PeterVardy, millionaire 
used car salesman, opened a string of 
government-sponsored Christian funda- 
mentalistschools as part ofthe Emanuel 
Schools Foundation. Under Tony B lair 
around a third of all schools had a “re¬ 
ligious ethos” - mostly Christian. He 
sought to increase that percentage and 
bring more than 150 muslim private 
schools into the state sector. 9 Margaret 
Thatcher actively courted the rightwing 
Christian vote and this resulted in clause 
28, a notorious piece of homophobic 
legislation. There have also been pop¬ 
ulist Christian movements such as the 
Festival of Light in the 1970s, founded 
by Mary Whitehouse, Malcolm Mug- 
geridge andTrevorHuddleston. In Sep¬ 
tember 1971 it rallied 60,000 people in 
London’s Hyde Park to demonstrate in 
favour of family values and against the 
“pollution of mass pornography”. The 
organisers sent agroveiling message to 
the queen and the prince ofWales, con¬ 
veying their “loyalty and humble 
duty”. 10 

Clearly, only the atheism of fools 
would claim that rightwing religious 
fundamentalism is the exclusive pre¬ 
serve of m us 1 im s, hindus and Ameri¬ 
cans. 

• Liberal: In 1999-2000 there were the 
official billion-pound celebrations of 
the Christian millennium.They were, of 
course, half about remaking Britain’s 
battered and attenuated state-national 
identity. But also half about collective¬ 
ly marking western civilisation’s com¬ 
mon era, which begins with the birth of 
their man-god, Jesus. Behind Sir Cliff 
Richard’s number one hit ‘Millennium 
prayer’ in December 1999 there lay not 
bad taste alone, but a commercial echo 
of Victorian religious revivalism. 

• Radic al: More recently still there was 
Make P overty Hi story. It coincided with 
a series of Live 8 concerts in London, 
Paris, Boston, etc, and mobilised over 
200,000 onto the streets of Edinburgh 
in July 2005 ... awash with dog collars, 
crosses and pious sentiments. Bishops 
and media saints fronted the march 
which encircled the Scottish capital. 
The aptly named Madonna excitedly 
called it a “revolution”. Chris Martin, 
lead singer ofthe band Col dp lay, called 
the concerts “the greatest filing that’s 
probably been oiganised ever since the 
history of the world”. Needless to say, 
we think that “the greatest thing that’s 
probably been oiganised ever since the 
history of the world” was the October 
1917 revolution. That was a re al revo¬ 
lution! 

If the bonds of soc ial solidarity c on- 
tinue to deteriorate or undergo another 
sudden slippage,there c ould quite c on- 
ceivably be a sudden upsurge of those 
who turn to the certainties of old-time 
Christian religion - not simply due to 
poor material circumstances, but more 
because life under capitalism lacks 
meaning, has become miserably dehu¬ 
manised. Theperceived failure ofwork- 
ing cl ass p oliti cs and ab sence o f a vi abl e 
socialist project can only but intensify 
the attractions of a mental flight into an 
established and well honed fantasy. 

To say the least, all this makes it time¬ 
ly to challenge Christianity in the name 
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of human liberation and through a his¬ 
torical materialist theory reveal its rev¬ 
olutionary origins in Palestine, 
transformation into the main ideologi¬ 
cal prop of the Roman empire and its 
subsequent evolution as a tool of the 
feudal and capitalist ruling classes. 
Communist politics, let us emphasise 
once again, is about more than trade 
union disputes, fighting cuts, student 
grants and other such bread and butter 
issues. 

Actually our side has an inherent 
advantage. The cause of the working 
class needs the unvarnished truth about 
the past in all its concreteness, with all 
its different social formations, class 
antagonisms and contradictory world- 
historic personalities revealed in all 
their complexity. In contrast our mlers 
prefer Karl Popper’s intellectually dis¬ 
honest anti-Marxism. Indeed to main¬ 
tain and reproduce ideological 
domination the bourgeoisie and its state 
purchase, flatter and promote a galaxy 
of first-rate minds who are willing to 
sell their souls - writers, theologians, 
journalists, broadcasters, lawyers, aca¬ 
demics. Together they manufacture, or 
propagate, a history that downplays, or 
obliterates, the history-making role of 
those below. They present capitalism as 
the natural order, or the last word in civ¬ 
ilisation. Piecemeal change is their to¬ 
tem. Revolutions might begin with 
blissful exaltation, but they bring only 
a harvest of sorrows. 

Of course, the dominant culture re¬ 
volve s around where the money is: eg, 
fat salaries, commissions and career 
advancements. Not around the truth. 
Typically, in biographies, films, plays 
and novels, the past and its class lines 
and conflicts are bluired through a drip- 
drip process of cultural dilution, revers¬ 
al and adoption. Aristocratic cavaliers 
are portrayed as headstrong but dashing 
heroes. Roundheads as dour proto-Sta- 
linites and worryingly sincere in their 
theological beliefs: eg, Frederic kMar- 
ryat’s Children of the New Forest 
(1847). There are good and bad mon¬ 
archy But, wh ether it be bad king John 
or good queen Bess, within the institu¬ 
tion of royalty lies the source ofhope and 
overcoming old enmities and class divi¬ 
sions (eg, Shakespeare in love 1998). 

There are bad capitalists, of course - 
eg,those, like Elliot Carverin the James 
Bond film Tomorrow never dies (1997), 
those who want to rule the world, or 
those who merely shy away from nec¬ 
essary change. The Boulting brothers’ 
film I’m alright Jack(\959) lambastes, 
seemingly with an even hand, backward 
bosses and the backward communist 
shop steward Fred Kite (Peter Sellers). 
However, those in the middle - the 
wives, the sensible shareholders and the 
ordinary workers - have a mutual inter¬ 
est in ending c lass conflict and increas¬ 
ing productivity. 

Hollywood too pushes reconciliation. 
The US civil war is gutted of social 
content and is often seen ffomthe view¬ 
point of the confederate south: eg, The 
outlaw Josey Wales (1976). Ridley 
Scott’s Kingdom of heaven (2005)pro- 
vides another example of this approach 
applied to the international arena. The 
islamic leader, S aladin, is the good guy. 
He drives out the dangerously fanatical 
crusaders from their kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem. There are decent Christians, and 
yetthe Frankish leper-king, Baldwin IV, 
is undoubtedly the villain of the piece. 
This whole approach of softening, turn¬ 
ing around or personalising old class 
and national antagonisms was first 
1 aunched by Walter Scott (1771-1832), 
who sought - orsoGeorgLukacs has it 
- to find a “middle way” between him¬ 
self and the warring extremes of his 
particular social location. 11 

What of our dead leaders? Marx and 
Engels have both been transformed 
from dedicated revolutionary politi¬ 
cians into mere interpreters of the world 
by reformists and left-leaning profes¬ 
sors alike. They have also been deemed 
responsible for the gulags and the sys¬ 
tem of terror instituted by Stalin in the 
1930s by rightist academics and their 



anarchist and social democratic outrid¬ 
ers. Such claims are sustainable because 
not only was Stalin’s ‘second revolu¬ 
tion’ -ie, the 1928 counterrevolution 
within the revolution - carried out un¬ 
der the guise of Marxism, but so too 
were the Chinese, Korean, Albanian, 
Kampuchean and otherbloody and dis¬ 
astrous experiments in national social¬ 
ism. ‘Official communism’ in power 
created and lived an anti-Marxist Marx¬ 
ism. From the practical theory ofuniver- 
sal human liberation what was called 


Lennon only half-j okingly boasted that 
the Beatle s were more popular than Je - 
sus. Not any more. Our Google search 
gave the fab four5,710,000 references. 
However, Jesus does somewhat better. 
He scored 24,200,000. Even in Britain, 
it is therefore no surprise that top poli¬ 
ticians find it advantageous to parade 
their religious affiliations or sympa¬ 
thies. Nor is it just for show. Many gen¬ 
uinely seem to believe. Tony Blair is a 
well publicised Church of England at- 
tender(when not receiving communion 


George Bush: seems to really believe 


Marxism functioned as a creaking ide¬ 
alist doctrine which excused (non-cap¬ 
italist) statist oppression and 
exploitation. In the absurd propaganda 
claims, ideological trappings and ac¬ 
tions of Stalin, Mao, Kim II Sung, Hox- 
ha and their heirs and would-be 
emulators, the paid persuaders of capi¬ 
talism found their truth. 

Suffice to say, turning the likes of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin into their op¬ 
posites - ie, advocates or heralds of na¬ 
tional socialism - icquires dishonesty on 
a grand scale. Capitalism ensures the 
prostituted conformity of the intelli¬ 
gentsia in general through assimilation 
- generous salarie s, research grants and 
all manner of petty honours and privi¬ 
leges. Buieaucratic socialism in contrast 
had to resort to blanket censorship, the 
destruction of genuine political debate 
and the cult of an all-knowing leader. 
Supposedly Marx, Engels and Lenin 
blessedthe grey drabness. Lying about 
such personalities is endle ssly difficult, 
however. Deceased they may be. But 
theirthoughts and aspirations live on in 
their published and widely disseminat¬ 
ed writings (cmde doctoring is easily 
exposed and was therefore in the main 
never attempted or quickly abandoned). 

Communists must, and will, defend 
their own. We must also, being part of 
a class movement uniquely interested in 
the truth, seek to put the personalities of 
official history back on their feet - not 
least those who in some way articulate 
the age-old popular striving for free¬ 
dom. That includes Jesus of Galilee. 

Jesus remains apopularara/therefoie 
highly prized figure. In the 1960s John 


at his wife’s Roman catholic church). In 
February 2006 Gordon Brown enthusi¬ 
astically endorsed Jim Wallis’s Gods 
politics: why the American right gets it 
wrong and the left doesn’t get it Wal¬ 
lis, a US liberal Christian, has been de¬ 
scribed as Brown’s ‘religious guru’. 12 
Then there i s Ruth Kelly. She is a mem - 
ber of Opus Dei, the secretive, right- 
wing catholic cult which supported 
general Franco’s regime in Spain. 

But it is not only New labour that 
does god. David Cameron makes great 
play about he and his wife being regu¬ 
lars at St Mary Abbots in Kensington, 
west London. Simon Hughes too is 
particularly voc al when it comes to his 
Christian credentials. Before the mthere 
were Iain Duncan Smith and David 
Steel and Margaret Thatcher; she, of 
course, perversely justified her assault 
on the post-World War II welfare state 
by quoting Jesus’s parable of the good 
Samaritan. Such charitable work is only 
possible if people get off their backsides 
and enrich themselves. Besides that 
characteristically methodist claim, a 
similarly cold hearted individualised 
approach can be heard from the oddball 
catholic convert, Arm Widdicombe. 

An alternative to 
Marxism 

The Christian cult has unmistakably 
shaped the development of ourwoiking 
class movement andnational psycholo¬ 
gy. “There is no country in Europe,” re¬ 
marked Ixon Trotsky, “where church 
influence in political, social and family 
life is so great as in Great B ritain”. 13 In a 


1926 Pravda article Trotsky described 
his first visit to Britain a couple of doz¬ 
en years before. Obviously it left a last¬ 
ing impression. Along with Lenin and 
Krupskaya, he attended a ‘free church’ 
service in London. “We heard socialist 
speeches interspersed with psalms. The 
preacher was a printer who had just re¬ 
turned from Australia. He spoke about 
the social revolution. The congregation 
begged god in the psalms that he estab¬ 
lish such an order where there would be 
neither poor nor rich. Such was my first 
practical acquaintance with the British 
labour movement... What role, I asked 
my self at the time, does a psalm play in 
connection with a revolutionary speech? 
That of a safety valve. Concentrated va¬ 
pours of discontent issued forth beneath 
the dome of the church and rose to the 
sky. This is the basic function of the 
church in class society”. 14 

Religious notions, even the most so¬ 
cialistic, thereby helped smother or di¬ 
vert class-consciousness and served as 
an alternative to Marxism. It is com¬ 
monplace, though nonetheless histori¬ 
cally accurate, to describe the Labour 
Party as more coloured by methodism 
than Marxism. In his The making of the 
English working class Edward Thomp¬ 
son argues that methodism came to the 
fore during the pe riod 1790-1830, after 
the revolutionary movement had palpa¬ 
bly failed: “religious revivalism took 
over just at the point where ‘political’ 
or temporal aspirations met with de¬ 
feat”. 15 

Following that deflected course of 
political development, Keir Hardie, 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snow¬ 
den promised voters a new Jerusalem; 
and to that end they demanded class 
peace. Socialism must come through 
parliament and the existing constitution. 
In 1910 Hardie humbly explaine d “that 
the impetus which drove me first into 
the labour movement, and the inspira¬ 
tion which has carried me on in it, has 
been derived more from the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth than from all oth¬ 
er sources combined”. 16 Even Tom 
Mann - a leader of the 1910-14 syndi¬ 
calist revolt and chair of the early 
CPGB - was rumoured to be seriously 
considering entering the priesthood at 
about the same time he was secretary of 
the Independent Labour Party. James 
Connolly himselfbowed a knee before 
the catholic faith of Ireland - it should 
take care of belief and other such spir¬ 
itual matters; meanwhile socialists will 
concentrate on the struggle to obtain the 
nationalisation of the means of produc¬ 
tion and exchange! 

Christianity exercised a sort of mor¬ 
al terrorism throughout theBritish Isles 
against anyone who might be tempted 
to openly declare themselves an atheist 
or a materialist Britain gave the world 
Charles Darwin (1809-82), theMarx of 
biology. However, in 1881 Darwin can¬ 
didly admitted to a group of visiting 
freethinkers, including Edward 
Aveling, that “he had finally given up 
completely on Christianity at 40 years of 
age”. 17 But though an “agnostic” on 
god, he remained afraid to criticise re¬ 
ligion from the standpoint of science. 
Public opinion would crucify him. 

What characterised the past still in 
some respects characterises more recent 
times. Leftwingers such as Tony Berm, 
Jimmy Reid, Arthur Scargill and 
George Galloway have all pronounced 
upon their Christian ideals and their in¬ 
spirational value. Communists should 
expect nothing from such leaders ex¬ 
cept haughty demands for us to aban¬ 
don our ‘sectarian’ principles and, that 
failing, a bureaucratic stab in the back 
- doubtless justified with references to 
Jesus and the need for tolerance! 

Jesus is therefore used as a vehicle for 
just about every contending political 
viewpoint. We have a Labourite Chris¬ 
tianity which told voters in May 2005 
to trust Tony Blair over Iraqbecause he 
could not tell a lie; an army Christianity 
in the form of commander in chief Sir 
Richard Dannatt, who calls for a return 
to traditional“Judaeo-christian” values 
in order to counter “the islamist threaf ’ 


within British society; a Liberal Dem¬ 
ocrat Christianity politely urging people 
to accept green taxes because it will 
help to save their souls; aCameronite 
Christianity preaching the redemptive 
power of hugging hoodies; a leftwing 
Christianity taking to the streets demon¬ 
strating against global poverty; and a 
Respect Christianity which has Gallo¬ 
waypurring about his sexual prowess, 
his teetotalism, his opposition to abor¬ 
tion and promising all in all to represent 
mu si im interests. 

Controversy 

Jesus is also a figure of controversy. 

TakeMd Gibson’s The passion ofthe 
christ - released over Easter 2004. On 
the one hand his film generated a deal 
of enthusiastic interest and is widely 
credited with helping Bush win the 
November 2004 presidential election (it 
certainly far outstripped Michael 
Moore’s Fahrenheit 9/11 in box office 
takings). On the other hand, there was 
a gale of protest - in particular from left¬ 
ist, liberal and Jewish circles. Basical¬ 
ly Gibson - the film’s writer, director, 
producer and main financier - was 
charged with consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously legitimising anti-semitism by 
reviving the hoary old idea that the Jews 
bear collective responsibility for killing 
the man-god, Jesus. 

Eg, in Socialist Worker Mike Davis 
compared Gibson’s film with the anti- 
semitic Jud Suess (1940), made under 
the supervision of Goebbels, the Nazi 
propagandaminister. TheRomanswere 
portrayed as “liberal imperialists”, says 
Davis, while the Jews were the guilty 
ones. 18 Rabbi Julia Neuberger agreed 
and added an extra warning: “This 
movie could lead to people taking on 
Gibson’s simplistic, uneducated, un¬ 
critical and anti-semitic message: the 
Jews are the christ-killers - the baddies; 
the Romans did not want to do it - they 
are the goodies” - 19 The US-based Anti- 
Defamation League reasoned along 
exactly the same lines. Many people 
will use the film “as the very basis of 
hatred towards Jews” 3 ° 

Mel Gibson undoubtedly has some 
very funny ideas. Like his father, Hut¬ 
ton Gibson, he belongs to an obscure 
sect of catholic dissidents. Traditional¬ 
ist catholics reject the ‘modernisation’ 
brought about under the guidance of 
John XXIII in the early 1960s. (In 2005 
he donated $5 million of his profits 
from The passion to the cult.) They 
conduct church services in Latin and 
adhere to an almost medieval anti¬ 
semitism. Vatic an II is blamed on a sin¬ 
ister ma so nic-Jewish conspiracy. Their 
esoteric doctrines rely in no small part 
on Anne-Catherine Emmerich (1774- 
1824), an Augustinian nun and mystic 
whose visions of Jesus’s last days were 
recorded in her The dolorous passion of 
our lord and saviour Jesus christ which 
was first published in 1832. 21 She con¬ 
sidered that Jesus’s self-sacrifice, his 
willingness to be crucified, was more 
significant in religious terms than his 
resurrection. Hence the subject of Gib¬ 
son’s film. 

Not that Gibson junior repeats Gib¬ 
son senior’s outright denial of the Nazi 
ethnocide. Aparishioner - there are only 
60 of them - at his church, the Holy 
Family Chapel in Agoura, California, 
assured journalists that he “doesn’t go 
along with a lot ofwhat his dad says”. 22 
Furthermore, in responseto accusations 
of anti-semitism, Gibson quietly re¬ 
moved Matthew’s infamous line, “His 
blood be on us and on our children”, 
shouted by the Jewish crowd in front of 
the hand-washing Pontius Pilate. 23 Ap¬ 
parently they did “not work” in focus 
screenings and might be “hurtful” and 
even “misused”. Yet, though the Eng¬ 
lish subtitles have been exorcised, the 
loaded words themselves, albeit in Ar¬ 
amaic, still come forth from their 
mouths. 

Meanwhile, John Paul II ‘the great’ 
welcomed the film and aloofly brushed 
aside critics: “It is as it was,” he curtly 
announced. Protestant evangelists in the 
US were rather more loquacious. Billy 
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Graham was enthusiastic. The Christian 
Coalition details why “christians and 
their families” should see Mel Gibson’s 
film. 24 Whatever the differences when 
it comes to style, for many years both 
c atholic and protestant fundamentalists 
have been trying their damnedest to get 
Hollywood to bankroll Jesus - not as a 
sexually tortured erotic image or as a 
backdrop point of icference - but played 
‘big’ and ‘straight’ as the one true son 
of god And after the launch of Gibson’s 
The passion both traditions energetical- 



Gordon Brown: does god 


ly used it as a god-given recruiting ser¬ 
geant Blockbookings at cinemas, leaf¬ 
lets for audiences, pamphlets, private 
showings, internet promotion, etc. 

Quite frankly, the critics are mostly 
well wide of the mark. Gibson’s “mes¬ 
sage” is neither “simplistic” nor “un¬ 
educated”. They also lack courage. With 
the minortouches and additions provid¬ 
ed courtesy ofEmmerich, Gibson’s film 
more or less faithfully reproduces the 
Jesus story, as to Id in the New testament. 
Here, in this account, Jesus was a sac- 
ri fici al man-god betrayed by the Jewi sh 
mob - yes, the “baddies” - who maso¬ 
chistically suffered an agonising execu¬ 
tion at the hands of the unknowing 
Romans - not quite the “goodies”, but 
nearly so - in order to redeem a sinful 
humanity 

Gibson does seem to be haunted by 
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anti-semitic inner demons (though he 
happily mixes and socialises with the 
filmocracy in Hollywood and Malibu 
beach, which includes many Jews). But 
if he is judged and found guilty simply 
on the basis of his film then it is defi¬ 
nitely acase of shooting the messenger. 
Christianity, in terms of its key founda¬ 
tional texts and historical practices, 
oozes anti-semitism from every pore 
(indeed, this religious anti-semitism, 
which was revived in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury by catholic and orthodox church 
reactionaries, paved the way and pro¬ 
vided fertile ideological conditions for 
the pseudo-scientific racial anti¬ 
semitism of the Nazi kind). 

Attacking a film director for anti¬ 
semitism is, of course, easy. Attacking 
a whole leligion in such terms is another 
matter entiiely. Incidentally it should be 
pointed out that islam takes as good 
c oin the accusation that colie ctively the 
Jews tried to kill god’s “messenger”, 
Jesus - of course, in this tradition 
Jesus is not killed on the cross, but is 
raised directly to heaven through divine 
intervention. 25 

M u Iticultu ral ism 

While the dominant bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gy of multi cultural ism allows, even 
encourages, the witch-hunting of indi- 
viduals for all manner of thought 
crimes, it frowns upon anything deemed 
‘ offensive ’, crucially in the field of re¬ 
ligion. Multicuituralismamounts to giv¬ 


ing a green light to the promotion of 
religious separatism and therefore a 
politically motivate d over-sensitivity. 

A few examples. 

• A Christian hue and cry greeted Mon¬ 
ty Python’s Life of Brian - which actu¬ 
al ly poked fim at the revolution ary left. 

• The same ‘ community ’ wa s outr aged 
by BBC2’s transmission of Jerry 
Springer- the opera in 2005. Christian 
fundamentalists and the British Nation¬ 
al Party joined together in an attempt to 
stop its 2006 national tour. Theatres 
were picketed. 

• Jim Allen’s play Perdition was aban¬ 
doned by the Royal Court in 1987 be¬ 
cause of Jewish ‘community’ protests 
48 hours before it was due to open. 

• Orchestrated book-burning by the 
muslim ‘community’ followed thepub- 
lication of The Satanic verses. Salman 
Rushdie was forced into hiding after 
ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini issued a 
fatwa in 1989. 

• In February 2006 came the death 
threats and outraged demonstrations 
against the 12 cartoons mocking the 
prophet Muhammed which were first 
published in September 2005 by the 
rightwing Danish paper Jyllands- 
Posten. 

• Gurpeet Kaur Bhatti’s Behzti was 
abandoned by Birmingham rep after the 
local Sikh ‘community’laid siege to the 
building in December 2004. The Mus¬ 
lim Association of Britain and the cath¬ 
olic bishop of Birmingham, Vincent 
Nichols, also condemned her play, as 
did a string of Labour politicians: eg, 
Khalid Mahmood, MP for Birmingham 
Perry Barr. 

New Labour went into the 2005 gen¬ 
eral election committed to introducing 
legislation which would make it an of¬ 
fence to incite religious hatred. Despite 
successful amendments, what is 
deemed “a legitimate religion”, “legit¬ 
imate debate” and “legitimate freedom 
of expression” will now be decided by 
the courts. The courts are, to put it mild¬ 
ly, no friend of the left. 

As well as being useful, Jesus is an 
unnatural and elusive figure too. In the 
New testament,he is, of course, present¬ 
ed as possessing supernatural powers. 
Christian fundamentalists insist upon 
the inerrancy (absence of error) of the 
Bible. For them Jesus would miracu¬ 
lously cure individual, presumably de¬ 
serving, lepers, but not banish leprosy 
as a disease. However, even the most 
‘progressive’ Church of England bish¬ 
op pretends, or might actually believe, 
that Jesus worked wonders and roused 
theminds of millions. Suffice to say, in 
early modem times, leading deists were 
busily pouring the cold water of doubt 
upon these claims and thereby laying 
the foundations for the materialist cri¬ 
tique of religion. 

Benedict de Spinoza (1632-77) sub¬ 
tly tore to shreds the idea that god act¬ 
ed in a way that “contravened nature’s 
universal laws” in service of religion, as 
recorded fromthe time of the patriarchs. 
Anyone who made such an assertion, 
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reasoned the philo sop her, “would [ipso 
facto ] be compelled to assert that god 
acted against his own nature - an evi¬ 
dent absurdity”. 26 In their turn Charles 
Blount (1654-93) and Thomas Chubb 
(1699-1747) argued that the miracles 
incorporated into, or claimed by, pagan 
religions must be given the same status 
as Christian miracles. Henry St John, 
viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), 


also considered that miracles “are in¬ 
credible because [they are] contrary to 
all experience, and to the established 
course of nature”. 27 And let us not for¬ 
get, even during the enlightenment peo¬ 
ple had to formulate their ideas with 
some care, if they were to avoid charg¬ 
es of atheism and the possibility of 
heavy fines, imprisonment or worse. 

How risky it was to be accused of 
being an atheist is shown by the fate of 
Jean-Frangois de la Barre (1745-76). 
This young French aristocrat publicly 
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displayed his contempt for the catholic 
church. He refused to lift his hat as a 
religious procession passed him by. 
After a wooden crucifix on the bridge 
in Abbeville was vandalised he got the 
blame. His atheism was enough. Under 
torture the poor man confessed. Of 
course he did. What clinched the mat¬ 
ter, at least as far as the authorities were 
concerned, was the discovery of three 
prohibited books found at his lodgings. 
They included Voltaire’s Philosophical 
dictionary. Handed over to the Paris 
parliament (high court), de la Barre suf¬ 
fered torture once again. Sentenced to 
death, beheaded, his body was then put 
to the flame s. Voltaire took up his cause 
- unsuccessfully. The revolutionary 
National Convention finally exonerat¬ 
ed him in 1794. 

Others accused of atheism include 
Denis Diderot, one of the enlighten¬ 
ment’s brightest stars. The great man 
was briefly imprisoned because of his 
writing, some of which were, like Vol¬ 
taire’s, included on the banned list and 
ritualistically burnt. The first to openly 
deny god and declare more or less ex- 
plicitly for atheism was Paul 
d’Holbach. A celebrated Parisian so¬ 
cialite, he presided over a glittering sa¬ 
lon attended by the likes of Diderot, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, David Hume, 
Adam Smith and Benjamin Franklin. 
Published under a pseudonym, 
d’Holbach’s book The system ofnature 
(1770), was banned and given theF ahr- 
enheit 541 treatment by the public exe¬ 
cutioner. 

In more ‘tolerant’ countries - such as 
Britain - ecclesiastical courts lost their 
power to torture, imprison and bum. 
Despite that, atheists and other heretics 
still faced charges of blasphemy; acom- 
mon-law offence since the 17th centu¬ 
ry. There were also violent attacks by 
enraged plebeian m ob s whipped up into 
a frenzy by bigoted Anglican clergymen 
and Tory diehards. 

As part of the questioning tradition, 
Gibbon pointed out in his Decline and 
fall, surely ironically, that, though god 
had supposedly allowed Jesus and his 
dis cip 1 es to regul arly susp end “the 1 aws 
of nature”, the sages and philosophers 
of Greece and Rome somehow failed to 
notice. In fact they later “rejected and 
derided” all such Christian claims of 
miracles. 28 And the simple fact of the 
matter is that during his own time not 
one pagan or Jewish observer that we 
know of devoted even a single word to 
Jesus, let alone his supernatural cures 
and magic. 

The first non-christian to mention the 
saviour’s name was Flavius Josephus, 
the pro-Roman eyewitness to the Ro¬ 
man sack of Jerusalem in 73. He ex¬ 
presses indignation at the killing by a 
sadducee high priest of “a man named 
James, the brother of Jesus who was 
called the chrisf’. 29 Better still, in the 
chapter devoted to events during the 
reign of Tiberius, he included apas sage 
which in Christian hands has become 


known as Testimonium Flavianum: 
“About this time there lived Jesus, a 
wise man, if indeed one ought to call 
him a man. For he was one who 
wrought surprising feats and was a 
teacher of such people as accept the 
truth gladly. He won over many Jews 
and many of the Greeks. He was christ. 
When Pilate, upon hearing him accused 
by men of thehighest standing amongst 
us, had condemned him to be crucified, 
those who had in the first place come to 
love him did not give up their affection 
forhim.Onthe third day he appeared to 
them restored to life, for the prophets of 
god hadprophesi sed these counties s oth¬ 
er marvellous things about him. And the 
sect of Christians, so called after him, has 
still to this day not disappeared”. 30 

The words of this self-justifying and 
sometimes highly untrustworthy aristo¬ 
cratic Jew, who was a near contempo¬ 
rary of Jesus, were much valued by 
christians. From the 2nd century he was 
translated and widely read by them al¬ 
most as an additional biblical testament. 
He splendidly corroborated the gospels. 
However, even in the 17th century crit¬ 
ical voices were being raised. Voltaire, 
exasperatedly complained in his essay, 
‘The sermon of the 50’, that “the histo¬ 
rian Josephus is falsified and made to 
speak of Jesus, though Josephus is too 
serious an historian to mention such a 
man”. 31 Voltaire thought that reason 
alone militated against the fraud. If 
Josephus had merely written the words, 
“he was christ”, that would have made 
him a Christian. And, needless to say, 
Josephus was no Christian. He was in 
his own peculiar way loyal to Judaism. 

Nowadays, all worthwhile scholars 
agree that what we are dealing with is 
Christian interpolation, not Josephus 
himself. Whether this was by accident 
or design, opinion is divided. Some 
hold that it was nothing but a clumsy 
forgery; others maintain that perhaps 
marginal notes by some pious 4th cen¬ 
tury monk were later integrated into 
the text by a copyist. Either way, says 
Mireille Hadas-Lebel, “No one be¬ 
lieves that Josephus’ hand wrote the 
words ‘if, indeed, one ought to call him 
a man’ or ‘He was the messiah’”. 32 
Interestingly, but hardly surprisingly, 
neither of these formulations appears 
in the recently discovered old Arabic 
version. 

Conclusions 

One of two conclusions broadly present 
themselves from all this. The first is that 
Jesus simply did not exist More than a 
few thinkers have come to this conclu¬ 
sion. In his Critique of the gospels and 
history of their origin, former left He¬ 
gelian and eminent German Bible crit- 
ic Bruno Bauer (1809-1882) aigued that 
Jesus was “constructed, for the most 
part, to meet the needs of Christian prop¬ 
aganda”; he was not an historical fig¬ 
ure. 33 In a famous Secular Society 
1 ecture in 1927 Bertrand Russell put for¬ 
ward a similar idea. “Historically, it is 
quite doubtful whether christ ever ex- 
i sted at all, and if he did we do not know 
anything about him”. 34 John Allegro, a 
translator of the Dead Sea scrolls, ar¬ 
gued that the whole Jesus story was a 
“fictional” cover for a secret drug-using 
cult. 35 And Michael Martin,profes sor of 
philosophy at Boston university, also 
says that there is insufficient evidence 
to conclude that Jesus ever existed. 36 
The Italian atheist, Luigi Cascioli, even 
took his old school friend, Enrico Righi, 
parish priest in Bagnoregio, to court in 
January 2006, complaining that for 
2,000 years the catholic church had 
perpetrated the fraud that Jesus was a 
real person. Father Righi had repeated 
thisinhis localparish bulletin. Cascio¬ 
li filed a criminal lawsuit alleging that: 
“When somebody states a wrong fact, 
abusing the ignorance of people, and 
gains from that, then that is one of the 
gravest crimes”. 37 

We hold to a second conclusion. 
That there were so many saviours or 
messiahs (ie, christs, in the Greek 
tongue) in 1st century Palestine, that, 
while others were given a passing 


mention, Jesus did not rate any specific 
treatment. Josephus rails against the 
countless “religious frauds andbandit 
chie fs” who j oined forces in an attempt 
to win Jewish freedom from Rome. He 
also writes sneer ingly of an “Egyptian 
false prophet” who, posing as a seer, 
“collected about 30,000 dupes” and 
after leading them around the desert 
took them to the Mount of Olives; “and 
from there was rea dy to force entry into 
Jerusalem” so as to seize “supreme 
power”. Roman heavy infantry scat¬ 
tered the “mob” andkilledor captured 
“most of his followers”. 38 

Given this combination of the absent 
messiah and an abundance of messi¬ 
ahs, is there any realistic possibility of 
knowing anything about the real Jesus 
and finding out what he really repre¬ 
sented? Yes, there is, albeit within def¬ 
inite limits. If we start not with the 
vacuum of the persona, but, on the 
contrary, if we work from the outside 
and investigate indirectly, socially and 
historically, by applying themethod of 
deduction and inference, eventually a 
credible outline of Jesus and who he 
was will come into view, along with 
what he did during the turbulent final 
few years of his short life • 
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CPGB 


Past, present and future 

The struggle to equip the working class with a Communist Party has been long, arduous but absolutely 
necessary. The theme of a talk given by John Bridge at Communist University 2007 



Deep roots. Methyl Fife CPGB’s women’s section 


W e have often been accused by 
comrades from other tradi¬ 
tions of having a sentimental 
attachment to the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, as founded in 1920. Such 
comrades ask what use has the work¬ 
ing class got for the tiny CP GB of 1920; 
or the CPGB of 1926 that mishandled 
the general strike; or the CPGB of the 
early 1930s that thought that social 
democrats were social fascists; or the 
CPGB of 1939 that claimed to see no 
difference between Nazi Germany and 
France and Britain; or the CPGB of 
1945 that advised the Labour Party to 
go for a coalition government with 
Winston Churchill? 

Do we want to fight to recreate any 
of this? Of course not. But we do un¬ 
derstand that the history of the CPGB - 
good and bad - is the history ofthe van¬ 
guard of the working class in Britain. 
Anyone who writes about the history of 
the trade union movement or the Labour 
left in the 20th century without recog¬ 
nising the central role of the CPGB 
understands absolutely nothing. 

The formation of the CPGB was a 
historic event and has a particular sig¬ 
nificance in relation to where we are at 
the present time. Up to 1920, the left in 
Britain was fragmented, organised in 
mutually hostile groups that found it 
extraordinarily difficult to cooperate 
with each other in furthering the class 
struggle. These groups were small, un¬ 
coordinate d and amateurish. There was 
no way that they could seriously imag¬ 
ine leading the working class to the 
conquest of state power. 

The Communist Party of Great 
Britain was founded at a conference in 
London over the weekend of July 31- 
August 1 1920. What was significant 
about the Unity Convention was not so 
much the forces that it initially brought 
together. The British Socialist Party was 
an affiliate of the Labour Party, and had 
come from the S ocial Democratic Fed¬ 
eration, the first Marxist organisation in 
Britain. TheB SPhad already split with 
the founder of the SDF, Henry Hynd- 
man, who took a social chauvinist po¬ 
sition during World War I. While his 
paper, Justice, the official organ of the 
BSP, backed the British state in its war 
against Germany, the paper of the inter¬ 
nationalist left, The Call , led and coor¬ 
dinated the successful anti-Hyndman 
revolt. The Call went on to lead and 
coordinate those in Britain who want¬ 
ed to emulate the Bolsheviks in Russia. 
Alongside the BSP came the minority 
ofthe Socialist Labour Party, an organ¬ 
isation which had a syndicalistic orien¬ 
tation and a rather wooden approach to 
Marxism. 

So the significance ofthe Unity Con¬ 
vention lay, first and foremost, in the 
fact that it produced awhole which was 
much more than the sum of its parts. 
The CPGB was not formed on the 
basis of some diplomatic compro¬ 
mise, but on the basis of accepting the 
lead and wanting to take onboard the 
lessons of Russian communism - the 
Bolsheviks, as concretised by the 
Communist International. Commu¬ 
nism in Britain thereby went from be¬ 
ing essentially a backward, 
fragmentary and peripheral element 
of the Second International to a qual¬ 
itatively higher plane. 

What is the relevance of this for to¬ 
day? Look at Respect, the Campaign for 
a New Workers ’ Party, the old Socialist 
Alliance and the answer is obvious. 
What is today’s left attempting to unite 
around?Notits own, albeit inadequate, 
programme, but a programme that is far 


to the right of what it claims to believe 
in. A lowest common denominator 
programme. Even in the Campaign for 
a Marxist Party, there are those who 
think a Marxist party is a bit advanced 
for today’s circumstances and say the 
CMP should be campaigning for some¬ 
thing that is a step towards it: in other 
words a halfway house. 

No, comrades, what we want and 
what we need is a party that tells the 
truth. We need a party that can organ¬ 
ise the working class to conquer politi¬ 
cal power and not repeat the farce and 
the nonsense that we have seen with the 
Scottish Socialist Party, the Socialist 
Alliance and Respect 

Strength and 
weakness 

The biggest strength of the CPGB was 
its unity around the Russian Revolution. 
But that strength became its opposite. 
Russia went from where the working 
class was ruling in 1917 to a bloody 
civil war whichbroke the alliance with 
the pe asantry and from there to interna¬ 
tional isolation and the Communist 
Party substituting forthe working class. 

Under these circumstances there was 
bound to be a degeneration in the Rus¬ 
sian Communist Party itself. We know 
how desperate Lenin was in the early 
1920s. Anyone reading his Collected 
works from that period can see a man 
clutching at straws and slowly realising 
that besides external enemies there was 
the enemy within the Communist Par¬ 
ty itself. Not least general secretary 
Joseph Stalin. Ifyou want to learn about 
thi s, then read Mo she Lewin’s excellent 
book , Lenin s last struggle. 

Ixnin said in the early 1920s that the 
class nature of the regime hung on the 
fate of the country’s 6,000 leading com- 
muni sts. Lenin no 1 onger trusted thepar¬ 
ty as a whole, and was forced to rely on 
the vanguard of the vanguard. But what 
happened to that vanguard? Lenin died 
in 1924. There is short transition period 
during which Stalin famously publishes 
The foundations ofLeninism. Basically, 
he and other leading communists were 
fighting for the heritage of Lenin. Len¬ 
inism, like so many ‘isms’ went from 
being an insult used by opponents to 
being a badge of honour. 

Stalin then makes his move to be¬ 
come the pope of a reinvented Lenin¬ 
ism. He produces a second edition of 


The foundations of Leninism which 
contains a significant change. In the first 
edition, the impossibility of building 
socialism in one country is unequivo¬ 
cally stated. It is obvious: there has to 
be a world revolution. In the second 
edition, however, readers are informed 
that every serious Marxist accepts so¬ 
cialism in one country and anyone who 
does not is a Trotskyist. 

Stalin’s secretaries had combed 
through Lenin’s works, including his 
unpublished manuscripts and letters, 
and came up with two quotes, in which 
Lenin appears to be agreeing with the 
project of building ‘socialism’ in an iso¬ 
late d and woefully backward Russia. 
However, the bulk of Lenin’s work - 
and his practice, of course - makes it 
quite clear that he fully understood that 
socialism can only be a global system. 

Yet Stalin’s socialism in one country 
becomes official doctrine. It goes from 
being what was initially thought of as 
an ignorant blunder to the common 
sense of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. With great foresight (al¬ 
though he was not the first to criticise 
Sta fin’s ne w doctrine), T rotsky predict¬ 
ed that this will not only lead theCPSU 
towards nationalism. It would encour¬ 
age other communist parties to adopt 
their own national socialisms too: a 
French socialism, an American social¬ 
ism, a British socialism. And that is 
exactly what happened. Hence what 
gave the CPGB strength - its attachment 
to those who led the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion - turned into its opposite. 

Good and bad, there has been a deal 
of exaggeration about the role of the 
CPGB in the 1920s, specifically with 
regard to 1926.1 do not blame Stalin for 
all the mistakes of the CPGB. I actual¬ 
ly blame the CPGB for the vast bulk of 
those mistakes. Nor do I think Trotsky 
come out of 1926 without his share of 
the blame. But the sad fact is that the 
CPGB starts to degenerate from the 
mid-1920s onwards and this degenera¬ 
tion in turn affects the Labour left and 
the trade unions. 

Nevertheless, to dismiss the CPGB 
either in the 1920s or the 1930s or, for 
that matter, in subsequent history as ir¬ 
relevant, as something not worth both¬ 
ering with, is a mistake ofthe first order. 
The CPGB undoubtedly went through 
numerous and thoroughly opportunist 
twists and turns. Nevertheless every 
achievement ofthe working class, how¬ 


ever limited, would have been either 
greatly diminished or made impossible 
without the CPGB. 

My own experience as an active, or¬ 
ganised communist bears this out. In 
1972 the PentonvilleFive were famous¬ 
ly jailed. Primeminister Edward Heath 
was trying to implement what was es¬ 
sentially a Thatcherite programme. He 
was Selsdon man, he was going to un¬ 
leash the bracing winds of market re¬ 
form, he was going to show the working 
class who ruled Britain. Where the La¬ 
bour Party had tried but failed to intro¬ 
duce anti-trade union legislation, he 
succeeded. The Industrial Relations Act 
was designed to make all effective trade 
union action illegal. The London dock¬ 
ers deliberately flouted the law and 
were duly banged up in Pentonville 
prison. 

I as a young lad went down to the 
local industrial estate with other com¬ 
rades , armed with the Morning Star. We 
spoke to the factory convenors, many of 
whom happened to be in the Commu¬ 
nist Party. We asked the m whether they 
would come out in support ofthe dock¬ 
ers. The same on the building sites. Yes, 
they said, the dockers mustn’t stand 
alone. In effect, it was the beginnings 
of a general strike - the TUC actually 
threatened to call one (albeit only for 24 
hours) because of the pressure from 
below. The forerunners of today’s So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, the International 
Socialists, were arguing against a gen¬ 
eral strike, by the way. 

My point is that the only really e ffec- 
tive mobilising instrument that the 
working class had at that time was in the 
form ofthe CPGB. Not the TUC. Nor 
the Labour Party. 

As for the other left groups, they 
made the CPGB look like a giant organ¬ 
isation. The CPGB had around 30,000 
members. It was, however, of a quali¬ 
tatively different nature too compared 
with its left critics. It was, after all, deep¬ 
ly implanted in the working class. Yes, 
there were Trotskyist groups which had 
some influence dotted here or there, but 
nothing across the whole of the coun¬ 
try. Nothing that could coordinate car, 
building, dock, engineering and other 
workers into one movement. 

In other words, with all of its many 
faults, the Communist Party was defi¬ 
nitely something that had to be engaged 
with. If you did not engage with the 
CPGB, you effectively declared yourself 


part ofthehopdesslysectarianfringeand 
therefore not in contention for oiganis- 
ingthe working class into a party. 

Opposition 

When I joined the Young Communist 
League, I became more or less instant¬ 
ly an oppositionist. This was in 1969 - 
the August ‘events’ in France, the So¬ 
viet intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
Vietnam and theTet offensive, the Chi¬ 
ne se cultural revolution, Che Guevara, 
women’s rights, black power were 
shaping the world. There was an ex¬ 
traordinarily exhilarating wave of radi- 
calisation. Everything was changing. 
Many young people like myself literally 
expected revolution in the near future. 
That period produced serious people - 
ifyouthinkthe lastbattleis imminent, 
you do tend to become serious. 

What did I find in the CPGB? Yes, 
there were many industrial militants, 
but there was also an overriding social 
democratic attitude. And how many 
members were active? In my immedi¬ 
ate area, there were five local andindus- 
tri al branc hes, of whi ch the b iggest had 
a membership of well over 100. B ut the 
active comrades spent a good deal of 
time servicing what was an inert mass. 
Enthusiastic new recruits, wanting to 
build for revolution, were, however, not 
an asset, but a problem for the party’s 
leadership. The CPGB bureaucracy- 
forthatis what it hadbecome - wanted 
piecemeal change and a quiet fife. 

To be honest, if you want a one-word 
description of my politics, they were 
Stalinist. Of course, you can say that the 
whole CPGB was Stalinist, so it is nec¬ 
essary to differentiate. Maybe ‘leftSta¬ 
linist’ or ‘revolutionary Stalinist’ would 
be more accurate in my case. Subjec¬ 
tively mys elf and thos e clo se to me were 
revolutionaries. The theory we had was 
dreadful, but what was burning in us 
was revolutionary enthusiasm. 

To cut along story short, I,to my eter¬ 
nal shame, ended up in a split called the 
New Communist Party. Anyone who 
looks at the NCPnow might ask, ‘How 
could anyone get involved in that non¬ 
sense?’ But it was not quite as bad then 
as it is now. 

When theNCP was formed it was not 
a nothing. Membership stood at around 
the 750 mark. Then came ‘promotion’. 
The NCP general secretary suddenly 
died and I must admit that I was 
shocked to received a phone call from 
his numbertwo,Eric Trevett, asking me 
to become the new national organiser. 
Up till then I had viewed myself as a 
good local organiser who had gathered 
around him some 30 comrades. Noth¬ 
ing more. 

My first job as NCP national organ¬ 
iser was to sort out Yorkshire district. 
There was a district committee of 40 
comrades from 20 branches, but virtu¬ 
ally no branch meetings. I did what I 
was asked to do. B ut I did step on some 
toes and general secretary Trevett did 
not like that. Like the old CPGB bu¬ 
reaucracy he too wanted a quiet fife. 

The NCP was in contact with the 
Communist Party of Turkey as organ¬ 
ised in Britain. Unfortunately, since the 
1950s there has been a general pattern 
that communists coming to this coun¬ 
try as migrants have formed national 
communist groupings. They did notj oin 
the CPGB. As a re suit one generation 
after another of leftwing migrants have 
kept apart... only for themselves or 
their children to become politically in¬ 
tegrated into establishment Britain. 
What happens to our communist move¬ 
ment under those circumstances? Sep- 
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aratism becomes natural, international¬ 
ism is reduced to a phrase,parochialism 
grows and eventually British national¬ 
ism triumphs all round. 

The British branch of the C ommunist 
P arty of Turkey (TKP) was its third laig- 
est. The TKP had been illegal more or 
less since its foundation. But in the early 
1970s the bi ggest M ay D ay de monstra- 
tions in the western world were held in 
Istanbul. A million people took to the 
streets. Their slogans were not for peace 
and higher wages alone. They were for 
political and social revolution. Society 
was being split and radicalised. A pre¬ 
revolutionary situation. There was even 
a revolutionary policemen’s associa¬ 
tion. At the time Turkish communists 
could organise meetings of 2,000 in 
London. 

The Leninist 

I and a few close comrades were pain¬ 
fully aware that, compared to the TKP, 
the NCP was pathetic on every level. I 
certainly knew that Ihad no politics, no 
political answers. Two ofus decided to 
take a step back from active politics and 
leam Marxist theory from scratch. The 
plan was to write a book. My TKP com¬ 
rades persuaded me to do otherwise. 
Quite rightly. I had led 30 to 40 com¬ 
rades into the NCP and I had a duty to 
them and others. I agreed to organise a 
factional struggle in the NCP ... with 
the sole proviso that it was kept short. 
A couple of dozen were expelled from 
the NCP, including myself. Of course, 
as in most splits many want an honour¬ 
able way out Few were willing to fol¬ 
low me in joining the TKP. In fact, only 
six did Not to my surprise. 

There was a coup carried out by the 
Turkish militaiy in September 1980 and 
I went from dreaming about joining in 
marches in Istanbul to fronting the 
TKP’s solidarity organis ation to defend 


political prisoners. Other ex-NCP com¬ 
rades were as signed to illegal work-we 
smuggled a printing press into Turkey, 
for example. 

However, we wanted to pursue our 
theoretical work in order to forge a com¬ 
munist organisation in Britain worthy of 
the name, and it was this that led us to 
part c ompany with the TKP. Four ofus 
were determined to produce a journal, 
which we decided would be called The 
Leninist. 

Our starting premise. Firstly, we said 
that joining the NCP had been a big 
mistake. What was necessary was an 
orientation to the biggest concentration 
of organised working class militants: 
namely the CPGB. We knew it was rot¬ 
ten to the core - we had been members, 
after all. So the task we set ourselves 
was to reforge the CPGB, as a necessary 
prelude to building it into a mass party. 

It took us two years of hard study 
before we produced the first issue of 
The Leninist - two years ofmeeting for¬ 
mally twice a week to discuss and pre¬ 
pare draft documents and position 
papers. We knew that we had to give 
birth to something that would survive 
thetestof time - although we were pre¬ 
pared for the possibility that we might 
end up being deeply embarrassed by 
some of it. 

When it finally came, our founding 
statement in The Leninist Nol con¬ 
tained a description of the Communist 
Party, together with all its important 
local and national factions. We alone 
openly declared ourselves a faction. 
Whereas the Eurocommunist, revision¬ 
ist and centrist factions organised in 
secret, out of view, through cabals and 
intrigues, we publicly announced our 
existence. 

All sorts of rumours were spread 
about where the money to produce The 
Leninist came from. The most bizarre I 


heard was East Germany. This was at 
the time when half of the circulation of 
the Morning Star was sold to the US SR. 
These people could not think in any 
other way. They could not imagine fi¬ 
nancing anything for themselves. But 
we did and could. We organised and 
committed oursel ve s to doing what was 
neces sary. That meant working in ways 
we had seen in the TKP. 

Class party 

How does all this relate to the present? 
What sort of party are we aiming for? 
Not a party of the past. What is neces¬ 
sary is the organisation of the working 

All sorts of 
rumours were 
spread about 
where the money 
came from 


c las s, and I do not me an by that simply 
those employed in the factories and of¬ 
fices. I mean students, househusbands, 
the unemployed, the sick, pensioners.In 
short it is our class that needs to be or- 
gani sed into a party. Thi s is the only way 
we can overcome the contradictions of 
capitalism, the only way we can go to¬ 
wards socialism. 

The working class cannot liberate it¬ 
self through a sect, even a big one, or 
some sort of general strike coup. The 
working class cannot liberate itself un¬ 
less it acts consciously. With the col¬ 
lapse of ‘official communism’ and 
social democracy, with the decline, or 
export, of heavy industry, with finan- 
cialisation and waves of mass migra¬ 
tion, with anti-trade union laws and 
much lower levels of trade union con¬ 


centration, our class has become less and 
less coherent, organised and self-aware. 
The only viable answer is a party. 

A party that not only coordinates day 
to day struggles, but organises system¬ 
atic education - we are living in incred¬ 
ibly complex times, in an epoch offreak 
forms, false starts, hybrids and general 
uncertainty. Unless we understand all of 
this - and fully - we cannot hope to free 
ourselves. So a Communist Party is not 
just about demonstrations, industrial 
disputes andbreadand butter agitation: 
it is also about educating ourselves and 
educ ating the working class to the high¬ 
est level. 

Two examples spring to mind. First¬ 
ly the Bolshevik Party, of course. Many 
think of it only as Lenin’s militarised 
party that won the civil war, or the small 
group operating underground and in 
exile. Butin 1917 this party became an 
organisation of hundreds of thousands. 
When the size of the Russian working 
class is taken into ac count, this not only 
makes it a huge party. Effectively the 
working class wasX he Bolshevik Party 
and the Bolshevik Party was the work¬ 
ing class. Victor Serge, a loyal critic, 
remarked that “everything that is fine, 
decent and worthwhile” in the working 
class was in the Bolshevik Party. 

Secondly, there is the party that 
existed in Germany in the period before 
World War I, the Social Democratic 
Party. Doubtless, some will holdup 
their hands in horror, but Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks modelled themselves on the 
SPD. It was the kind of party they 
fought to achieve in Russia. Here was 
a party that was a million-strong, with 
a large Reichstag faction, hundreds 
of newspapers and a sophisticated 
political culture. 

We all know what went wrong. But 
the point is that in every town, every 
district, every workplace, in the beer 


halls, in the cycling, boating or chess 
clubs, in the youth groups, women’s 
organisations, in the co-ops, in the 
universities, in the army, the party 
was there. 

It took Nazism in Germany and 
Stalinism in Russia to destroy what had 
been built. A whole generation of 
militants had been educated, steeped in 
Marxism. That cannot be wiped out by 
getting rid of a few leaders and it is why 
the anti-Marxist terror had to go so 
deep. 

Stalin ended up killing not just the 
Trotskyists and Zinovievites, but his 
own loyal comrades and millions more. 
In Germany too, Hitler had to destroy 
not only the Communist Party but So¬ 
cial Democracy. And what are we left 
with now? In Germany, Die Linke. In 
Russia next to nothing. Eliminating 
Marxism as a mass force was of 
genocidal proportions. 

So, we are not aiming to reforge the 
party of 1920. We need mass commu¬ 
nist parties in ever country united into 
one international. What we have done 
so far is to recapture the name ‘Com¬ 
munist Party’. However, what we must 
now do is to fill that name with real 
class content • 
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including The Leninist. 
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UK: £5.15 including postage 
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What next for CMP? 

Following the election of a new committee of which he is a member, Hillel Ticktin gives his thoughts on the 
tasks of the Campaign for a Marxist Party 


T he CMP is not a party. It is a call 
for a party. What then is the 
difference? The previous com¬ 
mittee was aware of the distinction in 
principle, but never spelled it out, and 
consequently confused the two entities 
by discussing such matters asparticipat- 
ing in a general election, trade union 
committees, etc. 

We cannot get involved in direct 
political action of that kind precisely 
because we are not a party. We can 
support individuals in their actions or 
support certain campaigns like Hands 
Off thePeople of Iran, but only with the 
understanding that this furthers the 
cause of the call to a party. We have to 
evaluate whether the left has adopted 
the correct approach to the white 
and blue collar working class both in its 
economic and political struggles. 

• In my view, we need to extract the 
basic principles on which we stand for 
a future party: ie, anti-Stalinist Marx¬ 
ism; internal democracy for the party; 
maximum democracy, such as is possi¬ 
ble in a transitional period; develop¬ 
ment of Marxist theory, with different 
viewpoints; critique of the existing 
groups’ theory andpractice (reformist, 
nationalist, undemocratic, opportunist, 
non-Marxist, etc, etc). 

We should set up a small group of 
people to producepamphlets for discus¬ 
sion and which, when agreed, can then 
be used to recruit people. If we can pro¬ 
duce a series of pamphlets or articles 
which help to clarify and evaluate the 
reasons forthe failure of the left and so 
by implication the alternatives, we will 
give the process of forming a party a 
boost While we aim to attract different 
views, that is only true within a certain 


spectrum and we need to show the na¬ 
ture of that spectrum. 

• What are the basic methods by which 
the CMP will approach people? Will it 
approach the committees of groups? 
Will it only speak to individuals? It can, 
of course, do both. How will it do so? 
There are a number of possibilities. 

• Does the CMP have internal disci¬ 
pline of any kind? Given that a call for 
a party necessarily implies uniting dis¬ 
parate Marxist views, we cannot disci¬ 
pline anyone for their viewpoint unless 
they areblatantly anti-Marxi st. Howev¬ 
er, we have to be able to call on people 
to help with developing the CMP. Ibis 
can only be a discipline which is inter¬ 
nalised by the individuals. 

We can censure individuals for un¬ 
comrade ly behaviour, however. In this 
respect a code of conduct is implicit 
and it requires more than a set of rules, 
because it is possible for individuals to 
use very polite language while being 
threatening in tone. In fact, such be¬ 
haviour is normal in everyday institu¬ 
tional life in the UK and we have to get 
away from it. We have to be able to 
have a genuine discussion where peo¬ 
ple are not so wedded to their initial 
viewpoints that they feel their identity 
is at stake. 

• Can groups affiliate in their entirety 
as groups? The way the existing groups 
have operated is a combination of 
individuals and groups acting as dis¬ 
ciplined entities. This has applied to all 
the existing groups, whether they have 
internal discipline or not. To a degree 
we needed to obfuscate this question in 
the initial period, but it is clear that we 
now need to decide the issue. 

I think we need to accept groups 


affiliating, but they have to agree to 
dissolve into a new party at some future 
date, and then possibly maintain a 
faction within theparty.If they affiliate 
they need to relax their discipline to 
some extent within the transitional 
period in the CMP. We cannot legislate 
on this, but if there is goodwill on all 
sides then it will be a relatively painless 
process. However, to achieve that 
desirable state it might require consti¬ 
tutional arrangements such that a 
sufficiently sized group has membership 
of the committee. 

Issues for the 
committee 

• Where will it meet? I suggest London. 
How many times per annum? Every 
two months to begin witb In between 
we can have internet meetings. 

• Who will perform the functions 
required - secretary, membership 
secretary, treasurer? I suggest that the 
treasurer and membership secretary be 
the same person. We also need a web 
person and chair. While we can rotate 
the person who chairs the actual meet¬ 
ing, we do need a chairperson who will 
consult with members and the secretary 
on a provisional agenda, and then 
importantly on the execution and 
administration of decisions. 

• We need a journal which will express 
the thinking of the CMP, the choices 
that it faces, its political direction, etc. 
The journal up to now appeared to be a 
random collection of views. While it 
had its own justification, it was neither 
cutting edge nor popular in what it did 
print. It was not a theoretical journal. 
Like everything els e 1 ast year, one might 


say that it lost its way - except that it 
never knew where it was going. 

On the other hand, I am not certain 
that we need a printed journal for the 
immediate future. We could simply 
have views expressed on the net, with 
occasional pamphlets and articles in the 
Weekly Worker, if the latter is agreeable. 


Y ou did it! We end the year with 
a taste of success not only in 
ie aching our £500 target for Decem¬ 
ber, but in making up the deficit 
from November too. And in just 
three weeks! 

Thanks to a real flurry of dona¬ 
tions over the past few days, I re¬ 
ed ved an extra £265, taking our total 
to £675. Thanks go to comrades MM 
for his excellent £70, to SD and SB 
(£40 each), GD (£25), IT (£20), PM 
(£15) and EB (£5) - not to mention 
the comrades of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group for their £50 
standing order. 

And very timely this success is 
too. We are still struggling to over¬ 
come the many faults of our anti¬ 
quated printing press - faults which 
caused a one-day delay in produc¬ 
tion last week, for which we apolo¬ 
gise to readers of the print edition. 
We hope to overcome these delays 
and the poor quality of the printing 


There is an argument that a journal 
expresses the identity of the entity. 
Perhaps something that appears twice a 
year might be possible, if we can find 
someone to do it. If we cannot, we could 
make do as above. 

• We ought to encourage the formation 
of branches • 


in the very near future. 

This week, however, we have a 
full-colour front page to mark both 
the last edition of2007 (the next is¬ 
sue will appear on Thursday January 
10) and the publication of Jack Con¬ 
rad’s book, Fantastic reality - those 
who have been waiting so patiently 
for delivery of their copy will have 
it soon after the Christmas break, I 
am very reliably informed. 

I must end 2007 with my usual 
complaint: not enough donations 
via the website. In fact there were 
none last week despite a web read¬ 
ership of 24,238, including 4,659 
readers who downloaded last 
week’s issue in pdf form at Internet 
donations is one area where we 
must do better in 2008 • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankets order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Successful ending 
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REVIEW 


Negative critique and 
positive alternatives 

Phil Hearse (ed) Take the power to change the world Socialist Resistance, 2007, ppl44, £6 
Michael Lebowitz Build it now: socialism for the 21st century Monthly Review Press, 2006, ppl27, £10.95 
Cliff Slaughter Not without a storm: towards a communist manifesto for the age of globalisation Index 
Books, 2006, pp314, £12.99 


D elay is inherent in thinking 
about the world and our actions. 
In everyday individual percep¬ 
tion and action, a few milliseconds pa ss 
while the brain interprets the dataofthe 
senses in the light of memories and log¬ 
ical interpretive structures. The process 
is usually not noticeable, but from time 
to time expectations from the past give 
false shape to perceptions, as in certain 
types of optical illusions and similar 
phenomena. 

Politics is about collective actions in 
changing times. To the time lag in per¬ 
ception we now need to add those in¬ 
volved in communication, discussion 
and collective decision-making. We 
produce the Weekly Worker from week 
to week,but our ability to do so depends 
on a more or less settled basic common 
understanding of global and British 
political dynamics and our tasks devel¬ 
oped in the 1990s and partially codified 
in our Draft programme and in theses 
formally discussed and adopted on var¬ 
ious topics. On the whole we collectively 
think that our approach has been more 
confirmed than not by the course of 
events; but there are undoubtedly time 
lags in our responses to changed circum¬ 
stances and probably occasions when 
our expectations based on past experi¬ 
ence produce ‘optical illusions’. 

Writing and publishing books which 
attempt more fundamental rethinking 
takes more time and delay. So, for that 
matter, does reading and reviewing 
them. I meant to review the Lebowitz 
and Slaughter books about nine months 
ago, c loser to their appearance in print 
Other writing tasks intervened, and then 
the Hearse book had to be added to the 
pile. My delay comes on top of the au¬ 
thors’ delays.Lebowitz’s book is main¬ 
ly a collection of essays from 2004-05. 
The Hearse collection is addressed 
mainly to the critique of John Hollo¬ 
way’ s Ch ange the worl d wi thout taking 
power (2002). Slaughter openly accepts 
that Not without a storm has been de- 
1 ayed: in truth the bo ok m ainly addie ss - 
es the political conditions of the late 
1990s and early 2000s before the open¬ 
ing of the ‘war on terror’. 

In spite of these practical delays, all 
three books attempt to some extent to 
address a more fundamental perceptual 
lag. This is the fact that most of the left 
still sees the world in perceptual frames 
formed before (a) the fall of the Soviet 
bloc and the‘market turns’ inChinaand 
Vietnam, and (b) the full development 
of financial globalisation 

The international ‘ official commu¬ 
nist’ movement, and outliers of this 
movement like the Socialist Workers 
Party, see the world in terms of the 
later 1960s-70s: they look at the Taliban 
or the ‘Iraqi resistance’ and see the 
VietnameseNLF, and imagine an ‘anti¬ 
imperialist front ofpeoples and govern¬ 
ments ’ including the neoliberal clerical 
kleptocrats of the Tehran regime. The 
left wings ofLabour andsimilarparties 
imagine a 1950s-60s world in which 
national industrial growth and 
‘managed’ trade can produce economic 


concessions to the working class and 
domestic social reforms. The Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty and some similar 
groups and individual writers also 
interpret the world in terms of the 
1950s, and ‘see’ the US globocop re¬ 
making the world in the interests of 
global carte Used capital, atthe expense 
first ofthe ‘oldimperialisms’ ofBritain 
and France and more recently of the 
‘paleo-imperialisms’ of Argentina, Serbia 
and Iraq. Those among the scattered 
groups of ‘orthodox Trotskyists’ who 
have not travelled the road to be¬ 
coming hangers-on of ‘official commu¬ 
nism’ have avoided this fate by clinging 
to Trotsky’s writings as a dogma. As 
a result, whatever they look at, they see 
scenes from 1917-39. 

All three books attempt to get beyond 
this retro-vision or lag of consciousness 
behind changed circumstances. The 
collectionedited by PhilHears e is mainly 
a response of authors connected to the 
Mandelite Fourth International to the 
arguments of John Holloway, who did 
propose a radical change in the way the 
left; worked. Lebowitz and Slaughter are 
both influenced in different ways by 
Istvan Meszaros’s long and difficult 
book Beyond capital (1995), which is 
one of the most systematic attempts to 
theorise the underlying dynamics of 
the global situation after the fall of 
the U S SR. Hugo Chavez, pre si dent of 
Venezuela, claims to have read 
Meszaros’s book. Lebowitz is also - as 
is Chavez - influencedby views of the 
experience ofthe Cuban re volution and 
the survival of the Cub an regime where 
the USSR and its satelUtes have col- 
1 apsed and the C hinese and Vietnamese 
regimes have turned themselves into 
sweatshops for global capital. 

Back to Bakunin? 

The simplest conclusion that can be 
reached about the lessons of the USSR 
and its fall without wholly abandoning 
socialist ideas is to conclude that 
Bakunin and his co-thinkers were right, 
and Marx and his co-thinkers wrong, 
in 1870-72. That is, the whole idea of 
political action ofthe working class 
is mistaken: ‘statist’ and ‘scientific’ 
socialisms are not a step forward but 
remain within the domination of capital. 
Holloway does not cite Bakunin, but 
this is, in substance, his conclusion. In 
‘Twelve theses on changing the world 
without taking power’ (2004) his second 
and third theses are: “A world worthy 
of humanity cannot be created through 
the state”; and “the only way in which 
radical change can be conceived today 
is not as the taking of power but as the 
dissolution of power”. 1 

Thebulk of Take the power to change 
the world (TPC W) consists of exchang¬ 
es about Holloway’s arguments. To 
three pieces by Holloway are added cri¬ 
tiques of Holloway by Hearse, Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire leaders 
Daniel Bensaid and Michael Lowy, and 
American author M Junaid Alam. To 
this material is added three separate 
pieces by Bensaid - on strategy (2006), 


‘the party’ (2005) and ‘Leninism’ 
(2001). Thebook has neither a chrono¬ 
logical nor a logical structure. An early 
(1996)pieceby Holloway on theMex- 
ican Zapatista movement, which pro¬ 
vided the germ of some of the 
arguments developed in Change the 
world without taking power , is printed 
near the end of the book, while Hollo¬ 
way’s response to Bensaid’s initial 
critique appears after Be ns aid’s reply to 
this response. When we get to the three 
separateB ensaidpiece s we might think 
that we have now finished with Hollo¬ 
way, and moved on to other issues, but 
we are about to return to his writings 
on the Zapatistas. The result is more 
than somewhat‘bitty’ and conveys the 
impression of a debate which is not 
moving forward. 

Holloway’s argument contains an 
important grain of truth about the 
present, although it is wrapped in a rad¬ 
ically false (Bakuninist) strategic line 
which, in turn, is buried in philosophi¬ 
cal gaibage. The grain of truth is that the 
present task of communists/socialists/ 
opponents of capitalism is not to take 
over any particular nation-state, whether 
by means of electoral coalitions, insur¬ 
rections or guerrilla warfare. It is to 
build an international movement of 
consistent and principled opposition to 
our existing rulers and of grassroots 
s ol idarity. In the ab sence o f sue h a mas s 
movement developed without the ben¬ 
efit of government support, electing a 
momentarily popul ar figure as pres ident 
orj oining a government coalition leads 
at best to a leadership without the 
means to really transform the society 
(Venezuela); at worst to simply manag¬ 
ing society for the benefit of capital 
(Brazil, Italy). 

To propose an 
alternative to the 
capitalist order 
means to propose 
alternative ways 
of taking 
collective 
decisions 

The false strategic line consists in the 
idea that the negative, the refusal of 
what is, and direct relations of solidar¬ 
ity, are sufficient. 

We could, of course, try to cause a 
mass die-off and thereby reduce world 
populations to levels (perhaps 5%-10% 
of today’s) which would be sustainable 
by pure-peasant village agriculture and 
tribal past ora lism. But in doing so we 
would also destroy our knowledge of 
society, and hence would merely set 
back in motion the infernal treadmill, 
which began in the neolithic, ofthe for¬ 
mation of c las ses, war fare-competition 
between societies, the exploitation of 
captives as slaves, the partial breaks 


towards more human societies repre¬ 
sented by the late antique empires in the 
Mediterranean, Iran, northern India and 
China, and forwards from these in turn 
by i si am and by Christian and Japanese 
feudalism ... and so in a few thousand 
years back to where we are now. 

If we are not to pursue this retro-utopia, 
we need to collectively take control of 
the whole globally organised order of 
production : from the farms, forests, 
mines and oilfields of many different 
countries, through the feetories unevenly 
distributed across the world and the 
global and national transportation 
systems, to the financial nerve centres 
of New York, etc and the research and 
development centres mainly concen¬ 
trated in the ‘advanced countries’. All 
these elements enter into the availability 
of - for example - food in Venezuelan 
or Zimbabwean shops. 

To propose an alternative to the 
capitalist order then means to propose 
alternative ways of taking collective 
decisions about the allocation of 
human and material resources on 
global, continental, national, regional 
and local scales. We have collectively 
tried one alternative - ‘socialism in one 
country’ and Soviet-style bureaucratic 
centralism - and it does not work. What 
alternative? Holloway’sansweris simply 
to refuse the question. To refuse the 
capitalists’ orders, to denounce their 
system as inhuman, is enough. But the 
question is not a false one imposed on 
us by the capitalists. It is about how 
we get to eat, if we refuse the existing 
capitalist arrangements. 

Holloway’s Mandelite critics in 
ZPCJUinthe main no more address this 
question than he does. They offer 
negative critique ofHolloway’ snegative 
critique. Within this context, many of 
their points are good. But they are also 
characteris ed by clingingtotheir own pre¬ 
developed perceptions . Thus Bensaid in 
his separate piece on strategy, taken from 
the LCR’s 2006 debate, says: “I confine 
myself here to the question of what I 
have called ‘the limited strategy’ - the 
struggle for the conquest of political 
power atthe national level” (p99); and: 
“In reality, all sides in the controversy [in 
the LCR] agree on the fundamental 
points inspiredby The coming catastro¬ 
phe (Lenin’s pamphlet of the summer of 
1917) and the Transitional programme 
of the Fourth International (inspiied by 
Trotsky in 1937): theneed fortiansition- 
al demands, the politics of alliances (the 
united front)...” (p 10 5). 2 In other words, 
Bensaid’s perceptual framework - his 
blinkers -preclude calling into question 
the idea that capitalism can be over¬ 
thrown in a single country, and take for 
granted that the road to power at this 
level is that laid out by the early 
Comintern. Only Lowy really gets to the 
fundamental point: the alternative to 
decision-making through capital has to 
be based on radicaIdemocracy. 

Slaughter 

Not without a storm has more the 
appearance of a coherent book than 


TPCW. The chapter headings give 
a structured argument: ‘Universal 
intercourse’, ‘Globalisation’, ‘The 
destruction of nature’, ‘Where to 
begin?’, ‘The proletariat under glo¬ 
balised capital’, ‘Towards refoundation 
- 1. realistic optimism’, ‘Towards 
refoundation - 2. new forms of struggle’ 
and ‘The 20th century - a hypothesis’. 
But the apparent coherence is less than 
at first sight appears, because a great 
deal of the book consists of long quo¬ 
tations and extracts from previously 
published texts. 

The first three chapters are essential¬ 
ly descriptive: they point us to many of 
the things which not only all Weekly 
Worker readers, but pretty much every¬ 
one, knows are wrong with global cap¬ 
italism. Chapter 4, ‘Where to begin’, 
makes at an early stage a fundamental 
claim: 

“C onfronting today’s globalised cap¬ 
ital and its present and future conse¬ 
quences, the working class, and those 
socialists who j oin with it, can no longer 
restric t their practice and theirtheory to 
the winning of political power from the 
bouigeoisie. The assumption used to be 
that the overthrow of the capitalist state 
and the transfer of capitalist property to 
social ownership would guarantee the 
transition to a socialist order. Today, 
however, we have to recognise that it 
has become an indispensable necessity 
for the working class, and the socialist 
movement, to defend, preserve, protect 
and nurture now, in existing conditions, 
the natural and cultural conditions of 
the future positive ‘social metabolism’ 
that is the true objective ofthe proletar¬ 
ian revolution” (pi 21). 

Chapter 5, ‘The proletariat under 
globalised capital’, aigues - correctly - 
that in spite of increased stratification 
and the decline of productive work in 
the imperialist metropoles, “thereis in¬ 
ternationally a proletarianisation of 
massive proportions” (pi 69). Moreo¬ 
ver, “until now, the immediate condi¬ 
tions and interests of.. .workers in the 
older capitalist countries ... have not 
coincided with those of workers in the 
dependent countries. But the structural 
crisis makes it inevitable that this diver¬ 
gence of immediate interests will give 
way to the objective, at the moment 
only latent, common interest vis-a-vis 
capital” (p 168). It is these points which 
give the grounds for the “realistic opti¬ 
mism” for which chapter 6 argues. 

Chapter 7 begins with insistence that 
“we cannot know clearly in advance 
what organisational forms will be 
taken by the plurality of struggles 
tending towards a refoundation of the 
international working class move¬ 
ment”. But Slaughter does argue for 
four “considerations”: 

(1) resistance and solidarity has to be¬ 
come transnational, internationalist; 

(2) it must take responsibility for the 
elementary conditions of the future 
society; 

(3) what are required are coordination 
and combination, not control from 
above; 
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(4) ways have to be found of combining 
working class organisation with the interests 
and initiatives of others who oppose the 
threats from globalised c apital. 

The chapter then moves into a list of 
examples, which we are presumably expected 
to see as examples of the future of the move¬ 
ment. Holloway would no doubt offer a list 
with overlapping elements (the Zapatistas are 
here too) and the Mandelites a different list 
again. The truth is that it is far from cl ear that 
these examples - mainly of ‘social move¬ 
ments’ and cooperative endeavours - are of 
new responses to new features of global 
capitalism. Rather, they are examples of 
aspects of the spontaneous mass movement, 
and the efforts of leftists to build solidarity, 
which emerge in different forms at different 
times and places. They appear new to 
Slaughter because his former party, the 
Workers Revolutionary Party, fetishised ‘the 
revolutionary party ’ (meaning itself) and the 
trade unions (understandably, given their role 
in British politics in the 20th century). So the 
other aspects of the mass movement largely 
escaped its attention. 

Slaughter’s autocritique of the WRP and 
the historical Trotskyist movement in the last 
pages of chapter 7 and in chapter 8 is rather 
different from this brief comment At the end 
of chapter 7 (pp275-79) we get a modified 
version of arguments presented in 1998. The 
Trotskyists understood “crisis of leadership” 
in “a dangerously wrong and narrow” way. 
“There was a tendency in our movement to 
assume thatthe crisis of leadership wouldbe 
resolved by replacing one leadership by an¬ 
other (and that other was us)” (p276). The 
working class “was more or less in a state of 
latent readiness for revolution” (p277). Now 
“we must leamhow to develop theinsight of 
IstvanMeszaros... thatthe future mass social- 
i st movement will be ‘ inherently pluralist’.. 
hence, the task of a party is about coordina¬ 
tion and “learning from” the mass movement, 
not about “control from above”. 

Chapter 8 carries this argument further, in 
substance following Meszaros’s argument in 
Beyond capital. The rise of the workers’ 
movement in the later 19th century did not 
mean that capital had exhausted its histori¬ 
cal potential. Rather the intervention of the 
working class to ‘carry out the tasks of the 
bourgeois revolution’ created theglobal dic¬ 
tatorship of capital , because this was what 
was on the historical agenda in the 20th cen¬ 
tury. Hence the old ways ofthe 2 0 th century 
will not do. We have to begin again, and this 
is the purpose of the book. 

Slaughter, like Holloway, has understood 
the fundamental point that what is on the 
immediate agendais reconstructing amove- 
mentof opposition, not the immediate strug¬ 
gle forpower.But equally, like Holloway,he 
does not see that the question of alternative 
decision-making mechanisms cannot be 
evaded by this choice. “Coordination and 
combination” unavoidably pose choices 
about priorities and resources; and so does 
taking “responsibility for the elementary 
conditions of the future society”. His radical 
recoil from the bureaucratic centralism of the 
WRP, of which he was the main intellectual 
apologist, leaves him without practical pro¬ 
posals for how to make these choices. 
Though Slaughter has not gone all the way 
down Holloway’s path of clear, systematic 
Bakuninism, he still evades the problem of 
the political. 

Build what now? 

Lebowitz’s book is another collection of 
essays and talks. In a sense it grows out of 
his own Beyond 'Capital ' (1992), which 
attempted to overcome the lack of the ‘book 
on wage labour’ in Marx’s unfinished 
Capital project, and which developed the 
focus on the working class’s claims as 
grounded on and pursuing needs. In another 
sense it grows out of his close engagement 
with the Venezuelan revolution. The last 
chapter, ‘The revolution of radical needs: 
behind the Bolivarian choice of a socialist 
path’, brings the two aspects together. 

There is a fundamentally positive aspect 
to Lebowitz’s book, which grows out of his 
earlier Beyond ‘Capital ’ and is shared with 
the arguments of Holloway and those of 
S laughter and, behind him, Meszaros. This 
is the understanding that the idea of commu¬ 
nis m/socialism means something profoundly 
and radically different from capitalism, not 
something ‘more efficient’. Rather socialism 


is about setting as agoal the full development 
of hum an capabilities - putting the factories 
at the service of humans, not the other way 
round. This logic implies many things, 
among them self-management and radical 
democracy. Lebowitz’s identification with 
the Venezuelan revolution flows from the 
ideological commitment to these goals 
adopted in the 1999 Bolivarian constitution 
of Venezuela. 

However, in one sense Lebowitz is a much 
less radical critic of the 20th century left than 

The present task of 
the workers’ 
movement and the 
left is to fight to 
build an 
international 
movement of 
opposition and 
solidarity 

Holloway or Slaughter. In the first place, a 
critique of Soviet-style ‘communism’ is al¬ 
most completely absent from the book. It 
appears simply as a vast silence. AtplO 
he suggests that we should move beyond 
debating this, to “simply recognise that 
what emerged in the last century was not 
the concept of socialism that Marx envi¬ 
sioned”. Atpp71 -72 he remarks that “social¬ 
ism is not the worship of technology - a 
di sease that has plagued M arxi sm and which 
in the Soviet Union took the form of im¬ 
mense factories, mines and collective farms 
to capture presumed economies of scale”. 
And chapter 6 is a critique ofYugoslav ‘self¬ 
management’ arrangements, or, more exactly, 
a set of questions posed by these. 

Secondly, and connected, whatever 
Lebowitz may formally think about the 
theory of‘socialism in one country’ (not on 
show in this book) the idea is practically 
assumed by his willingness to endorse the 
Cha vistas’ concepts of “endogenous devel¬ 
opment” (pp40-42, 98-101): “Endogenous 
development is possible,” he writes on p42, 
“but only if a government is prepared to 
break ideologic ally and politically with cap¬ 
ital, only if it is prepared to make social 
movements actors in the realisation of an 
economic theory based on the concept of 
human capacities.” 

The problem with this argument is that it 
underestimates the interconnectedness of the 
global material economy. Venezuela is today 
suffering from food shortages caused by 
capitalists’ unwillingness to sell at prices the 
poor can afford (of course, the capitalists also 
have political motivations, to help to defeat 
the revolution). Since Venezuela is a food 
importer , there is no quick way to bypas s the 
capitalists by direct relations with the food 
producers. It is also suffering from a short¬ 
age of parts at the nationalised PVDSA oil 
refineries which have been forced to reduce 
output Again, this is a matter of capitalists 
placing class solidarity before both national 
and immediate commercial interests. 

Nor are these new problems. The same 
is sues f aced the S ovie t regim e in the 1920s. 
“Endogenous development’ then seemed to 
require the development of heavy industry 
which could free the USSR from the ability 
of foreign producers of tools and parts to 
interfere with the economy. But this in turn 
led precisely to the “immense factories, 
mines and collective farms” Lebowitz crit¬ 
icises atpp71-72. It also required coercion 
to maintain food supplies to the cities. 
Venezuela is simply not self-sufficient in 
food and any change in this situation is at 
best some years off. 3 

Chavez, quite plainly, knows better. He 
and his go ve mment have been attempting to 
break out of economic isolation by forming 
bilateral trade relations, not only with Cuba, 
but also with several other countries in Latin 
America. He also clearly made an attempt 
in the recent past to find a way for the 
Colombian guerrillas to re-enter the political 
process, thereby potentially undermining the 
threat of blockade or war from Colombia - 
an attempt which failed. But the underlying 
problem is thatthe world economy is a 
hub-and-spokes arrangement coordinated 


li 


through US financial institutions and a 
monopoly of high-tech production in the 
global ‘north’. Bilateral trade relations with 
other countries in the global ‘south’will not 
solve the shortage of parts at PVDSA What 
is necessary is to break the hub-and-spokes 
arrangement. That requires the common 
practical action of workers in both the 
‘north’ and the ‘south’. 

Lebowitz’s book ends with the statement, 
“There is an alternative. And it can be 
struggled for in every country. We can try to 
build that socialism now. Those struggles 
will of course face not only local ruling 
powers but also imperialism. Everyplace 
these struggles proceed, though, will make 
it easier for those who have gone before and 
those yet to come. So, today, let us say: ‘Two, 
three, many Bolivarian revolutions!”’ 

Unfortunately, it is not actually true that 
“Everyplace these struggles proceed... will 
make it easier for those who have gone 
before and those yet to come.” On the 
contrary: the struggle for socialism in a 
single country has repeatedly ended in 
disaster and demoralisation - in the USSR 
on the largest possible scale. The impact of 
that failure has reverberated across the world 
and forms the true basis of the capitalists’ 
doctrine that ‘There is no alternative’. We 
may hope, along with the Chavistas, thatthe 
Venezuelan revolution can break out of its 
isolation. If it does not, the likely result will 
be yet more demoralisation. 

There is a second problem, which Nick 
Rogers addressed last week (‘Chavez suffers 
major constitutional setback’,December 13). 
B elore 199 8 Venezuela was - likemany other 
c ountrie s both of the ‘north’ (Britain inc lud- 
ed) and of the ‘ south’ - characterised by a 
duopoly of corrupt political parties and a 
fragmented and ineffective left Chavez’s 
unsuccessful military coup in 1992 made him 
a hero who could take the presidency in 

1998. But behind him there was and still is 
no coherent, organised movement beyond 
the military leftists with whom he was 
working before and after 1992. In spite of his 
call for a new, united socialist party, the left 
remains fragmented. The whole project is 
therefore dependent on the individual, 
Chavez, and his direct relation to the popular 
masses. Hence the need to try, in the recent 
referendum, to extend the term limits the 
Chavistas themselves had introduced in 

1999. Hence also its failure. 

We need to overcome the fragmentation of 
the workers’ movement and the left. This is 
as true in the ‘south’as it is in the ‘north’.The 
idea thatthe role of a single charismatic leader 
can sideline this problem is at the end ofthe 
day as false for Chavez as it is for Tommy 
Sheridan or George Galloway. We can only 
overcome this fragmentation by overcoming 
bureaucratic centralism in the workers ’ 
movement and the associated defence by 
full-timers and elected representatives of 
career interests in their jobs. It is these issues 
which drive unprincipled splits - in the left 
of the ‘ south’ just as much as in the ‘north’. 
We have to address these issues now, not 
as a problem for the future, and we have 
to address them as issues ofgeneral politics, 
not just within the movement. 

Back to the beginning. Th cpresent task of 
the workers’ movement and the left is not to 
take power in any nation-state, but to fight 
to build an international movement of oppo¬ 
sition and solidarity. Without such a move¬ 
ment, taking power anywhere will result 
merely in an isolated and exposed ‘salient’. 
We should do our best to help those trapped 
in such ‘salients’ by solidarity against capital. 
Equally, we should not, like Holloway, use 
the nature of our present tasks as an excuse 
from abstaining from the political. We are 
not just concerned with alternative values 
(Lebowitz), but also with alternative modes 
of decision-making • 

Mike Macnair 


Notes 

1. Reprinted in Takethepowerto change the world 
ppl5-16. 

2. Lenin’s pamphlet is be tter known as ‘ The impending 
catastrophe and howto combat if, written September 10- 
14 1917 and published in late October: CW Vol 25, 
pp323-69. To characterise the Transitional programme 

as “inspired by Trotsky in 1937” is to overstate the extent 
of the amendments to Trotsky’s draft of this programme 
made in 1938. 

3. TheUSDAestimated in 2005 that 95% ofVenezuela’s 
potentially cultivable land was allocated to pasture. See 
wwwf as. usda. go v/pecad/high lig hts/200 5/07/Ju ly20 05/ 

V enezuela_ Ju D 5. htm. 
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What we 
fight for 

is Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

! The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
ofthe Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gpg 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Ihrougi ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question- ending waris 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
forthe closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. To the extent that the European Union beco mes a 
state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, aCommunistlnternational,the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogpia,but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capital ism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

□ The capitalist classwill never willingly allow their wealth 
and powerto betaken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution -peacefullyif we can,forcibly 
if we must. 

■Communists fightfor extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 
■Wewill use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal I reland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for comm in ism. 

■Communists are champions ofthe oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much world ngclass questionsas pay,trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule ofthe working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage ofthe worldwide transition 
to commimism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of human 
history 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Incitement to fudge 


Discussions aimed at a united left slate for the National Union of Students executive are already degenerating 
into curious squabbles. James Turley looks at the issues 


O n December 9, in the hope of 
combating the latest round of 
attacks on what pass for the 
democratic structures of the National 
Union of Students, Student Respect (ie, 
the Socialist Workers Party’s student 
front) and Education Not for Sale 
(ie, the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
student front) met to try and thrash 
out aunited slate for the full-time NUS 
national executive positions. 

At present, the executive is divided 
into full-time offic ers with namedj obs 
(president, treasurer and so on, plus 
various people from the “liberation 
campaigns” supposedly representing 
ethnic, sexual, etc minorities), directly 
electedto their positions; and the‘block 
of 12’, elected by single transferable 
vote from a long list of candidates. 
Unsurprisingly, the latter has tradition¬ 
ally been the only pi ace that the far left 
has been able to regularly get an in on 
the exec. At present, comrades Rob 
Owen (Respect/SWP) and Sofie 
Buckland (ENS/AWL) have places on 
the block, as does George Woods of 
the ultra-sectarian, Socialist Action- 
dominated Student Broad Left. 

The meeting followed the December 
4 emergency NUS conference, which 
passed the proposals of the recent 
‘governance review’. With the remark¬ 
able talent for doublespeak appar¬ 
ently native to Labour Students 
careerists, the NUS officers’ website 
claims the proposals are “designed to 
make NUS simpler, more democratic 
and easier to get involved in” 
(www.officeronline.co.uk). T he truth 
is aptly put by Student Respect’s 
brief report on the emergency confer¬ 
ence: the officers are trying to “turn the 
NUS from a union into a professional 
lobby group completely divorced from 
the influence of student activists” 
(www. res pect coalition.org/ 
index .php?ite=l 690). 

The review aims, for instance, to 
scrap the requirement of direct election 
of NUS conference delegates by local 
student unions. Unsurprisingly, the 
poor old block of 12 does not survive 
either, with an even more Bonapartist 
and bureaucratic executive set-up on 
the cards instead. 


The relentlessly upbeat assessment is 
startlingly, amusingly, dishonest. Does 
Student Respect (SR) seriously believe 
this stuff? Given the gravity of the im¬ 
plications of the review, fully noted by 
SR, the vote can be seen as nothing less 
than a deeply dangerous and wonying 
event. Yes, there may be a basis for mo¬ 
bilising enough delegates to scupper the 
thing at full conference, where it must be 
ratified - but we should never underesti¬ 
mate the ability of the bureaucrats to mo¬ 
bilise numbers for their own knees-up. 

SR does not report the December 9 
meeting with the AWI7ENS at all. And 
it is not difficult to see why. Sofie 
Buckland provided her own take on 
the event - while welcoming the 
SWP’s willingness to come to the ta¬ 
ble, she lost no time in castigating its 
“sectarian” manoeuvres. Much of the 
evidence is fairly damning, as well as 
unsurprising; cited are “the SWP’s in¬ 
sistence that Respect must have at least 
half the places on any such slate; their 
advocacy of including the small and 
conservative Student Broad Left 
group, while excluding others, includ¬ 
ing Socialist Students”. 

So far, so SWP. It is far from surpris¬ 
ing that they should seek to circumve nt 
the efforts of their closest rival on 
the national stage - the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales - to build a 
substantial student affiliate. In recent 
history, the SWP has dominated the 
left of student politics, either through 
Respect or its own Socialist Worker 
Student Society (SWSS), and student 
activism has, in turn, bee ome the back¬ 
bone of the SWP’s activity at various 
points (it is certainly no accident that 
following the recent Respect debacle, 
the SWP emerged firmly in control 
of SR). The insistence on half the 
positions and the inclusion of the 
highly bureaucratised SBL essentially 
would give it a majority of one in 
any slate, since a ‘productive’ alliance 
between the SWP and Socialist Action 


has emerged in many such political 
arenas. 

The twist 

The twist in the tale comes in Buck- 
land’s final, and most prominent, 
allegation. The SWP is insisting, in a 
“bizarre and sectarian” fashion, that 
“unity is impossible unless the slogans 
‘Troops out of Iraq now’ and ‘freedom 
for Palestine’ are included in the joint 
programme for the slate”. 

Various reasons are offered as to why 
this is inadmissible. “Opposition to the 
occupation of Iraq and solidarity with 
the Palestinians are, rightly, common 
ground”between the two organisations, 
but it is another thing to insist on one’s 
own “particular formulations”. This can 
only be a “means of preventing unity”, 
further evidence for this is offered: the 
SWP voted down this slogan at the Stop 
the War Coalition national council in 
Leeds in 2004, and didnot include it in 
the Student Respect platform of 2006 
either. Clearly, then, the SWP is not 
particularly attached to it. Indeed, the 
Weekly Worker has noted that the 
STWC is prepared to leave out the 
‘now’ to keep more ‘moderate’ allies on 
board the coalition. 

It is difficult, however, to see exactly 
what objections ENS has to ‘Freedom 
for Palestine’. It is not exactly a 
particularly precise formulation. Can 
there be anybody around, barring the 
most hysterical racist fringe of Zionism, 
who is so consciously opposed to a 
‘free’ Palestine (however defined) that 
they cannot sign up to it? How much 
more vague can a slogan on the 
subject get, if one must necessarily be 
included in the slate (which Buckland 
readily accepts)? 

This is not the main problem with 
her objection. What is implied as the 
correct course of action for the SWP 
is: ‘Forget these piffling differences 
over imperialism! Just get something 
sufficiently vague in, and we can 


work together happily. ’ It is nothing 
less than a demand to fudge the 
differences, and thereby produce a 
fudged compromise. 

Compromise will, of course, be 
necessary. It is clear enough that the 
SWP is approaching this in an arrogant 
and ultimatist manner. But what it 
must not involve is the sacrifice of 
precision. ENS should be prepared to 
mar chunder one or two slogans that it 
(or, more properly, the controlling 
AWL faction) disagrees with. It should 
do this on a quid pro quo basis as far 
as possible. It should be prepared to 
operate as a minority on this question 
- after all, on the question of ‘troops 
out’ (now or whenever), that AWL 
faction is in the smallest of minorities 
on the student left! Getting Socialist 
Students on the slate would narrow 
that minority further. It is being 
ultimatist on tins point, not the SWP. 

And, sure, we may all snigger at the 
barefaced cynicism of the SWP ‘redis¬ 
covering’ its politics at just this time. 
But the simple fact that it has been con¬ 
sistently unprepared to fight for those 
politics, that it is the worst criminal of 
all on the charge of unprincipled fudg¬ 
ing, does not make it any less right for 
it to include ‘Troops out now’ in its 
NUS platform - where it is opposing, 
not trying to entice, the Labourite 
wing. The AWL obj ection is illuminat¬ 
ing, but basically irrelevant. 

Don’t mention the war 

The question of the Iraq war is, 
ultimately, what lies be hind the whole 
farrago. Leaving aside the SWP’s 
cynicism, there is a reason why this 
question is such an easily exploited 
sore spot. 

Communist Students, and student 
members of the CPGB before it, have 
consistently advocated voting for SR/ 
SWSS - among others - over ENS. 
And we have done so because ENS 
has not adopted a position calling for 


an immediate end to the occupation of 
Iraq and Afghanistan. Comrade Buck- 
land implies that there are more 
important things for the student left to 
sort out than a line on Iraq, but this is 
misplaced. It relies on the abstraction 
of student politics from politics as a 
whole, and also the rather dubious 
manner in which the AWL tackles, 
theoretically and politically, the issue 
of imperialism. 

Yes - imperialist wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and the increasing like¬ 
lihood of an air strike on Iran, are the 
basic issues facing the left today. It is 
immensely important that slogans are 
functional and precise on this issue. 
If ENS gets its way on this, we will 
end up either with no position at all 
on this pivotal, globally significant 
question or - what amounts to the 
same thing - with a statement of 
‘opposition’ to the Iraq occupation so 
vague that it finds it perfectly permis¬ 
sible not to call for it to end! 

Dissent, on this point as any other, 
should not be suppressed in any 
student left alliance. AWL members 
should be able to voice, openly, 
their reservations about this policy or 
any other. But there is an element 
of action here too. NUS executive 
members will be required to draft 
statements, to organise contingents on 
marches and so on. These things will 
have to be decided sooner or later. 

In reality, neither side of this dispute 
comes out well. The SWP’s manoeu¬ 
vres to keep Socialist Students (and, no 
doubt, Communist Students) off any 
slate are inexcusable. But ENS’s insist¬ 
ence on the fudging of key questions, 
and on fudging as the method of 
compromise, are toxic in a more 
general way. Ironically, it serves as an 
apologia formost of the SWP’s unprin¬ 
cipled dealings of the past few years - 
after all, it was only making the neces¬ 
sary compromisesto keep its cross-class 
allies on board ... • 
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Good news ■ we lost 

Reading the Student Respect report, 
however, requires not much less of a 
feat of doublethink than the NUS 
officers’ position. 

We are told, for instance, “The Save 
NUS Democracy campaign came with¬ 
in 20 or so votes of defeating the attack 
on democracy at theNUS extraordinary 
conference on Tuesday December 4. 
This is more resistance than the leader¬ 
ship has faced in recent years and marks 
a massive victory for those who want to 
see an NUS that can challenge for a free 
education and abetter world.” This is 
perhaps the first “massive victory” ever 
to involve the defeat of the victors (the 
official report on the NUS website, by 
the way, states that “members voted 
overwhelmingly to modernise the or¬ 
ganisation” - my emphasis). 
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